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THE DE-NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


DEDICATED TO THE PARTICULARISTS OF GREAT 
IRELAND AND LITTLE BRITAIN. 
[** Without any disparagement to our own old ‘God 


Save the Queen.’’?— Mr. Giapstone’s Speech at 
Wrexham, September, 1888.] 


GoD save our gracious Green, 

Long live our College Green, 
Gallant and free! 

Scatter the Saxon crew, 

Strike the Red, White, and Blue, 

Roderick Vich Alpine Dhu, 
Cushla machree! 


God save the septs and clans, 

Bless all the Micks and Dans, 
Bless all the Pats. 

Heaven guard the gallant Manx, 

Heaven bless their herring-banks, 

Strengthen their triple shanks, 
Prosper their cats ! 


Oh! may heaven’s choicest smiles 
Watch o’er the Channel Isles, 
And make them French! 
Save gentle Patrick Ford, 
Convert the Orange horde, 
Confound each Tory Lord, 
Prostrate the Bench! 


God save Charles Stuart — Parnell, 
Shield him from shot and shell, 
Powder and ball. 
Oh! may no Saxon spy 
Wipe out old Ireland’s Eye, 
God bless the Isle of Skye, 
Ne’er may it fall! 


God save the Jute, the Dane, 

Long may Trelawny reign, 
Long live the Gael ! 

Long live the Mayor of Cork, 

Raise high the price of pork, 

Long may Kings Log and Stork 
Rule Innisfail. 


God save our noble Green, 
God save the Ghibelline, 
Down with the Guelph! 
Discrown the Ocean’s Queen, 
Shatter the whole machine, 
Bless every smithereen, — 
Chiefly myself. 
Spectator. CHARLES L. GRAVES. 


THE shore, the fields, the cottage just the 
same, 
But how with them whose memory makes 
them sweet? 
Oh if I called them, hailing name by name, 
Would the same lips the same old shouts 
repeat? 
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Have the rough years, so big with death and 


ill, 
Gone lightly by and left them smiling yet? 
Wild black-eyed Jeanne whose tongue was 
never still, 
Old wrinkled Picaud, Pierre, and pale Li- 
sette, 
The homely hearts that never cared to range, 
While life’s wide fields were filled with rush 
and change. 


And where is Jacques, and where is Verginie ? 
I cannot tell; the fields are all a blur. 

The lowing cows whose shapes I scarcely see, 
Oh do they wait and do they call for her? 
And is she changed, or is her heart still clear 
As wind or morning, light as river foam? 
Or have life’s changes borne her far from 

here, 
And far from rest, and far from help and 
home? 
Ah comrades, soft, and let us rest awhile, 
For arms grow tired with paddling many a 
mile. 


The woods grow wild, and from the rising 
shore . 
The cool wind creeps, the faint wood odors 
steal; 

Like ghosts adown the river’s blackening floor 
The misty fumes begin to creep and reel. 
Once more I Jeave you, wandering toward the 

night, 
Sweet home, sweet heart, that would have 
held me in; 
Whither I go I know not, and the light 
Is faint before, and rest is hard to win. 
Ah sweet ye were and near to Heaven’s gate ; 
But youth is blind and wisdom comes too 
late. 


Blacker and loftier grow the woods, and hark! 
The freshening roar! The chute is near us 
now, 
And dim the canyon grows, and inky dark 
The water whispering from the birchen 
row. 
One long last look, and many a sad adieu, 
While eyes can see and heart can feel you 
yet, 

I leave sweet home and sweeter hearts to you, 
A prayer for Picaud, one for pale Lisette, 
A kiss for Pierre, my little Jacques, and thee, 

A sigh for Jeanne, a sob for Verginie. 


Oh, does she still remember? Is the dream 
Now dead, or has she found another mate ? 

So near, so dear; and ah, so swift the stream; 
Even now perhaps it were not yet too late. 

But oh, what matter; for before the night 
Has reached its middle, we have far to go: 

Bend to your paddles, comrades; see, the light 
Ebbs off apace; we must not linger so. 

Ay, thus it is! Heaven gleams and then is 

gone. 


| Once, twice, it smiles, ard still we wander on. 


** Between the Rapids.”’ A. LAMPMAN., 





THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES OF 1830, 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES OF 1830. 


THE saying of Schiller, “By what he 
omits show me the master of style,” is not 
only acanon of art ; it is the cue by which 
we may interpret a large part of life. If 
the finished picture, rich in every resource 
of art, does not delight the eye as the 
hasty sketch; if he who leaves nothing 
unsaid, even though he say it a!l well and 
wisely, can never satisfy the reader as one 
who takes him into partnership and calls 
upon him to carry out hints scattered by 
the way, — we may say also that the facul- 
ties and instincts of our nature, exercised 
on these fields of literature and of art, find 
scope in a larger sphere. The charm 
which is felt in a few rapid touches from 
the hand of the master, in a pregnant half- 
sentence from a great poet, is present in 
many fragments of actual life; it mingles 
with the emotions roused by early death, 
explaining the strange mixture of compas- 
sion and envy with which we regard a 
career checked in its brilliant dawn, and 
recall those pueri innupteque puelle, im- 
positigue rogis juvenes ante ora paren- 


tum, whom the poet seems to name with 


a tender smile. It makes itself felt even 
through the disappointment, when years 
have mellowed it, with which we look back 
on the fallacious aspirations of our own 
youth. We were todo so much, we have 
done nothing — sad thought! yet strangely 
softened, as we look back, by a sense of 
the deep reality in those unrealized 
dreams. “ Heard melodies are sweet, but 
those unheard are sweeter;” the fullest 
achievement cannot either represent or 
obliterate those youthful visions which 
remain as an actual part of the experience 
of life, and a guide-post to the deeper 
meaning of the whole. 

We have been led to these reflections 
by reading the letters and memorials of 
Archbishop Trench, and lingering over 
the glimpses which the volume affords of 
a cluster of men (all now passed away ex- 
cept the Laureate) whose common interests 
represent a state of mind just at that point 
of nearness to and distance from our own, 
which is most inviting to the student of 
thought. They were among us but yes- 
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terday —so at least it seems to those who 
find any fragment of memory revived by 
these memorials — and yet a new world 
has come upon us since their time, and 
when we turn back to these records of 
their youth, we feel that we have reverted 
to another epoch of thought. The group 
breaks up, or at least is lost to our vision 
as a group, a little before the beginning of 
the present reign. Its aspirations were 
those of ardent youth, in the midst of 
political hopes that took shape with the 
French Revolution of 1830, and of spiritual 
yearnings akin to a movement with which 
no person mentioned here had any sym- 
pathy, yet the neighborhood of which we 
feel in all that is most interesting in the 
book —the movement centred in John 
Henry Newman. It was a time of stirring 
hope and awakening thought. The long 
repression born of the dread of revolu- 
tionary violence was passing away, the 
conservative reaction was no longer a 
crushing thing; it was spiritualized and 
softened, it took an attitude of compro- 
mise. The forces of ’48 were already at 
work, but they were ready for alliance 
with all that was orderly and constitu- 
tional; reverence for the past was every- 
where ready to unite itself with hope for the 
future, and the spirit of defiance seemed 
extinct. The volumes which present us 
with this glimpse of the past, lead us also 
away from it; and in quitting the epoch 
at which Richard Trench was one of the 
brotherhood and passing on to that in 
which he became an important individual, 
we leave behind us what to our mind con- 
stitutes their special attraction. In follow- 
ing the course of an important and active 
life we pass necessarily through a variety 
of atmospheres, and cannot dwell on the 
record of a single phase of thought. Yet 
one is sometimes tempted to ask, Why 
must all biography be linear? Why can- 
not a memoir choose its subject at his 
most characteristic point, and branching 
out to the right and the left, give the 
thought-life of a time, rather than the his- 
tory of alife? It is a happy accident of 
these memorials that this is the impres- 
sion left on their reader’s mind by them; 
and it is this which we would here trans- 
fer. The aged archbishop shall, for us, 
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share with the youth who barely reached 
manhood, yet whose name is known to all, 
that morning gleam in which the group 
stands before us. Richard Trench had 
many claims to our remembrance, but we 
will remember him here only as one of 
the Cambridge Apostles at a time when 
few surviving now were grown men —as 
the friend of Arthur Hallam and John 
Sterling, and of others. who shared their 
aspirations and hopes, but have left no 
shadow on the canvas of genius. He and 
they shall help to set before us the ideal 
of a time that, near as it is to ours, yet 
from our present outlook on the world of 
thought seems to belong to a vanished 
world. 

The name by which they are known, 
already familiar to the readers of the lately 
published biography of Frederick Mau- 
rice, would have been familiar to all read- 
ers if a slip of the most brilliant pen which 
has ever commemorated any one of the 
Apostles had not substituted for it the less 
individual title of “the Union.” As the 
very point of the name seems to have been 
its apparent infelicity (for the Apostles, so 
far as we can see, were Apostles of no- 


body), this little blunder on the part of a 
writer with so fine a taste for irony as 


Carlyle is somewhat curious. Perhaps it 
is significant. Carlyle, though he has 
kept the name of one of the Apostles 
green, had, we think, but little sympathy 
with their spirit. We must go fora true 
representative of that spirit to one who 
may, in some respects, be regarded as his 
antitype. “The effect which Maurice 
has produced at Cambridge,” writes one 
of their numher, Arthur Hallam, in 1830, 
“by the single creation of that society of 
the Apostles, is far greater than I can 
dare to calculate, and will be felt, both 
directly and indirectly, in the age that is 
upon us.” He whose influence, exagger- 
ated perhaps in this particular instance, 
was foretold with the sudden clearness of 
vision belonging to one beckoned away 
from this world, was regarded, during a 
considerable portion of his career, as a 
heretic, and felt the opprobrium with 
somewhat exaggerated emphasis long 
after it was, in the eyes of most of his 
neighbors, exchanged for a halo. Any 
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one who now thinks as he did, if such a 
one is to be found, must be sought in the 
ranks of the ultra orthodox. The change 
measures our distance from that elder 
world; most persons with whom it is nat- 
ural to compare him would now probably 
shrink from the imputation of orthodoxy 
as he shrank from its opposite. It seems 
to denote something incompatible with 
that openness to new truth which our age 
demands as its ultimate merit. We must 
recross the chasm thus opened if we would 
understand him or any of his spiritual 
kindred. The change by which doubt has 
been translated into terms of knowledge, 
and elevated, as Agnosticism, into the 
position of the creed of science, has moved 
us far away from the Apostles. We meas- 
ure the distance best where it is shortest. 
When one of their number, remembering 
another, wrote, — 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds — 


he looked towards the new spirit, but stood 
back from it. The sense would not, any 
more than the rhythm, bear our substitute 
for doubt. Agnosticism is doubt emptied 
of faith, and turning its face towards de- 
nial. The change of attitude between 
the sceptic and the Agnostic marks the 
transition from the first to the last half of 
our century — from an age which accepted 
the supernatural as part of its mental sur- 
roundings, to one which is absorbed in 
the miracles of science, and looks askance 
at every other miracle. 

Frederick Maurice embodied these as- 
pirations after the unseen which charac- 
terized the whole group and the time in 
which it appeared ; but he may be taken 
as their type, because he was not enclosed 
within their limits. We see in all these 
men some yearning after a spiritual atmo- 
sphere which was the air he breathed. 
“So long as institutions can be maintained 
to tell the world there is something invisi- 
ble and permanent of which it can take no 
account,” he writes on October 1, 1832, 
“TI would desire to be among the number 
of those who strive, each with what pow- 
ers are given him, for their preservation.” 
Those words strike the key-note of this 
phase of thought. We hear it again and 
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again in the deeper utterances of Tenny- 
son, hear it the more effectively because 
it is not the direct aim of the poet to bring 
it home to us. It gathers up all that is of 
most interest in that short life of John 
Sterling, less made known to us by his 
two biographies, than pointed at as some- 
thing which men ardently desired to make 
known ; it is felt in the poems of Monck- 
ton Milnes, it seems to us suggested in 
most of the letters from the forgotten 
members of the group, contained in this 
volume. Doubtless, the yearning after 
the invisible, and the conviction that the 
world can take no account of it, is a char- 
acteristic of many minds in all ages. But 
it is not, in our day, the conviction of any 
group, except those which have no other 
bond of union. 

It is but another aspect of this common 
characteristic of the Apostles to mark the 
poetic taste and aspirations of which we 
may take the high-water mark in the 
Laureate as we take the high-water mark 
of the other set of feelings in Frederick 
Maurice. Almost all of them have left 
something that we must recognize as 
poetry. Charles Tennyson, we see here, 
was regarded as almost an equal of his 
brother, Arthur Hallam wrote one son- 
net which seems to us to show that he 
might have taken a place among those 
who find words for the music of nature, 
Lord Houghton’s verses express more 
perfectly than any others we can call to 
mind the feelings of a refined social life, 
the thoughts, fancies, and desires of cul- 
tivated men who live in towns, and who 
have leisure to brood over their own feel- 
ings ; while Trench takes the same place 
among men whose interest is in religion. 
Of John Sterling one work remains, his 
‘“‘ Strafford,” which seems to us to show 
real poetic power, and a large proportion 
of the small leisure which the invasions 
of ill-health left to him was occupied with 
attempts which had the same aim, In 
the writings of all these men there is just 
that touch of vivifying power which trans- 
forms some fragment of experience, some 
picture from nature, some thought of the 
inward life, from a passive to an active 
thing, giving it coherence, unity, distinct- 
ness ; bringing home to the apprehension 
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of an average mind what deeper meaning 
lies hidden in some circumstances or as- 
pects of nature, or revealing some phase 
of the inward life. In recounting their 
names, we pass through that gradation 
whereby inspiration shades off into aspira- 
tion ; we learn to interpret the impulse by 
the achievement; we see in the depth of 
hue at the centre of the flower the pure 
color which in its fainter zwance we might 
hardly distinguish. Could we say as much 
of any group of our day with which it 
would be natural to compare them? As 
little, surely, as we could find among them 
a Tennyson. Our time has turned to sci- 
ence, and poetry seems somehow to belong 
to the past. That it belongs to the future 
also we firmly believe ; but the present is 
rich in other directions — material prog- 
ress, inventions, “ knowledge of the things 
we see,” and the invisible has grown dim, 
like the stars just above the electric light. 

The double relation illustrated by the 
lives of the theologian and the poet seems 
gathered up ina relation to one who was 
both a poet and a theologian. The Apos- 
tles, we have said, were Apostles of no- 
body. We feel it hardly a qualification 
of that statement to add that we can trace 
in several of them the influence of Cole- 
ridge. It was an influence which no ear- 
nest young man in the first thirty years of 
our century could altogether escape. It 
embodied reverence for the past, it made 
room for hopes of the future. In the 
clash of political animosity, in the disap- 
pointment of enthusiasm, in the weari- 
ness of ancient and out-worn formulas, 
and the sense of their necessity as barri- 
ers against a flood of fanaticism not less 
devastating because it was negative, the 
teacher who sought to reconcile the future 
with the past, to infuse into the ideas of 
the new age the decisions of the old, was 
hailed with rapture. While doctrines that 
had seemed a gospel were, through the 
history of France, indelibly associated 
with rapine and bloodshed, Coleridge dis- 
tilled into minds sickened with this dis- 
appointment reviving thoughts borrowed 
from the great enemy of France ; he taught 
Wordsworth unawares to weave the ideas 
of German philosophy into his verse; he 
brought those ideas into that current of 
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intelligent speculation where nascent gen- 
ius joins with mature mediocrity, and 
constitutes the spirit of an age. From 
one born about the same time as most of 
the Apostles —z.e., a little after the be- 
ginning of the century, but who took a 
path totally divergent from theirs, we find 
a recognition of the place of Coleridge in 
thought which seems to us admirably to 
explain his influence. John Mill says of 
the school which Coleridge represents for 
Englishmen, that they did exactly what 
he blamed the philosophers of the eigh- 
teenth century for not doing —ze., they 
attempted to disentangle the kernel from 
the husk of truth. “No one can calcu- 
late,” he says, “ what struggles which the 
cause of improvement has yet to undergo, 
might have been spared, if the philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century had done 
anything like justice to the past.” Surely 
itis no small tribute to any thinker that 
one who disagrees with his fundamental 
assumptions should urge that this was a 
lacune which he tried to fill. 

It is, perhaps, through Carlyle’s life 
of Sterling that Coleridge’s external as- 
pect kas been best made known to those 
who never saw him. Whether anything 
more was made known it may be doubted ; 
it appears to us that if John Sterling had 
known that such an account of his teacher 
was to be written, and wished to confute 
it beforehand, he could not have done bet- 
ter than write some of the letters con- 
tained in this book. However, it would 
be beside the purpose of our endeavor 
here to criticise the portrait, and if we 
embarked on such a criticism we should 
perhaps be led into the perilous avowal 
that, in our opinion, the biography of John 
Sterling should not have been attempted 
by Thomas Carlyle. The vivid, fascinat- 
ing personality, a magnet for all hearts 
within its circuit, under that brilliant light 
of promise which it is impossible, at times, 
not to mistake for the glory of achieve- 
ment, yet softened by a certain mist in 
which the brightness is diffused and as it 
were spiritualized —this does not seem 
to us a subject for the pencil which has 
made it familiar to the world. We doubt 
whether it was a subject for any great 
artist. For our own part, at all events, 
we turn from the richly hung oil portrait, 
secure in its position in the gallery of 
literary favorites, to the timid, hesitating 
water-color sketch left us in Sterling’s 
earlier biography by a hand not more lov- 
ing, perhaps, but far more suited, it seems 
to us, to record a life in which the chief 
lesson for the world is the subordination 


of literary achievement, as an actual influ- 
ence on the hearts of men, to that imme- 
diate influence of soul on soul which 
emanated from John Sterling. Many a 
reader of these pages, probably, will recall 
some one whose presence had exactly that 
influence which Wordsworth described as 
the mission of the poet, “to add sunshine 
to daylight,” in whose neighborhood 
thought seemed clearer, feeling stronger, 
the whole being stimulated and vivified, 
yet who has left nothing to justify this 
impression for those who never felt it. 
“Tell us what he said,” they ask; and 
they are answered by memoranda as like 
the recollections they chronicle as dried 
flowers to an Alpine meadow. If in an- 
swer to the appeal one dowered with 
genius endeavor to construct a picture 
from these recollections, we suspect, judg- 
ing from the biography which has made 
John Sterling’s name known to the world, 
that the result will differ from that of 
humbler reminiscents mainly in the mag- 
nitude of its distortion. We feel at all 
events that we have been attracted to- 
wards one whose eventless life was asso- 
ciated with a character almost magical in 
its impressiveness more by such fragmen- 
tary records as we find in these volumes 
than by the biography which stands be- 
side the speeches of Cromwell, the battles 
tles of Frederick, and the tragedy of the 
French Revolution. The touch of genius 
seems to need either the plastic clay of 
pure imagination, or the solid marble of 
historic fact. Where itis called on to deal 
with the shadowy reminiscences of char- 
acter we should say that its own creative 
impulse becomes a danger, and ruffles the 
surface on which the reflections should 
fall. 

Our objections to Carlyle’s life of Ster- 
ling are by no means exhausted. The 
biographer seems to us occasionally liable 
to mistakes arising from a more vulgar 
source. When he narrates his hero’s woo- 
ing he has, we believe, substituted fiction 
for history. He tells us that Sterling, 
moved by the sight of Miss Barton’s tears 
on hearing of his intention to join the 
revolutionary expedition to Spain, in 
which his cousin afterwards perished, sud- 
denly changed his purpose, and turned his 
announcement into a declaration of love; 
and we are further informed that this 
statement is made “on authority.” But 
we do not learn that Mr. Carlyle had it 
from either of the persons principally con- 
cerned, and we venture to doubt either of 
them having imparted the information. 





Carlyle’s “authority ” is not, to those who 
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best knew Mrs. Sterling, sufficiently free 
from doubt to outweigh their impression 
of her character, and is besides inconsis- 
tent with the account of the same circum- 
stances given correctly by the earlier 
biographer and older friend. “ He longed,” 
Archdeacon Hare tells us, when the in- 
surrection in 1830 (in Spain) broke out, 
“that Torrijos should take the lead in it, 
and he ... would gladly have accompa- 
nied his friend in the ill-fated expedition, 
which terminated in his execution at Mal- 
aga. But Sterling’s health unfitted him 
for such a work, bis presence in England 
was needed for the managing of the corre- 
spondence, so that Torrijos insisted on his 
remaining as a condition indispensable to 
the success of the enterprise.” Sterling 
was bound to submit to the judgment of 
Torrijos, the responsible head of the un- 
dertaking, as to the manner in which he 
could best further it, and if he gave up his 
intention for him, he did not give it up for 
any one else. Carlyle’s account betrays 
unmistakably the readiness with which he 
accepted disparaging stories even of his 
own friends, and we would urge this par- 
ticular specimen of it asa softening reflec- 
tion on those who are obliged to remember 
imputations of a more serious character, 
made against people for whom he had no 
friendship. It cannot justify those impu- 
tations, but it shows that he was curiously 
ignorant as to what gives pain, and may 
elsewhere not have realized the scope of 
his own words. 

Some part of the charm of these frag- 
mentary, almost boyish letters from John 
Sterling, perfumed as they are with a sort 
of light-hearted cameraderie, may lie in 
the very slightness and fragmentariness 
which at once supplies imagination with 
material and leave it space to work. While 
under the imperious spell of a definite and 
peculiar style and within the limits of a 
complete narrative, the reader is con- 
stantly tempted to ask, Is this all? Heis 
never tempted to this question by such 
letters as those in which John Sterling 
begs Richard Trench to recover‘for him a 
little MS. book left at Cambridge, which 
if his friend effects, he shall be ranged 
“between Jeremy Bentham and Jacob 
Behmen ” —a good indication of his range 
of sympathies if the distinguished pair 
were chosen on any other principle than 
that of alliteration. ‘“ Pray let me see you 
as soon as you reach London,” he con- 
cludes, “and, in the mean time, commend 
me to the brethren, who I trust are wax- 
ing daily in religion and radicalism.” 
Whether these are coupled on the same 
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principle as Bentham and Behmen we 
know not. About the same time he tells 
us that his first work, a pamphlet called 
“ Joseph Sternwall,” justified the sagac- 
ity of the wish, “Oh that mine enemy 
had written a book!” and falls back on 
the consolation that “all men commit not 
only crimes but blunders at some time 
or other.” He seems to have been very 
little daunted by this failure, for in his 
next letter we find that he has consoled 
himself, under a curious form of tribu- 
lation, by an excursion into a different 
kind of literature. “Just do consider the 
martyrdom to which good and great men 
are exposed! I was going to be stoned 


at Cambridge for being an enemy of reli- 
gion, and now I am ground to powder by 
a Mill in London for.excessive piety. 


What consoles me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have writ a melo- 
drame 

In two long acts, a most prodigious task, 

Whereat shall hiss the critic geese of Thame.”’ 


Of this melodrama we know as little as 
of the persecution (from Fohn Mill, we 
presume, for James Mill was not likely to 
take the trouble to grind a youth of two- 
and-twenty to powder), but we may take it 
as a proof of the exuberance of youthful 
activity which somehow seems a part of 
the charm of his character. About the 
same time (May 16, 1828) we find him 
much excited by a three hours’ conversa- 
tion with Wordsworth, whose freedom 
from “ the slightest tendency to be wearied 
or disgusted with human nature, or to be 
indifferent towards the common little ob- 
jects, occurrences, and people around 
him,” strikes him as admirable, and more 
than could be expected from a great poet. 
“All his daily fireside companionable 
sympathies are as sensitive and good- 
humored as ever.... His talk is as dif- 
ferent from Coleridge’s as can be; and if 
considered separately from what we know 
of the man, is certainly far less interest- 
ing. Coleridge’s monologue is, perhaps, 
better even than his writing. For it is 
as profound, as nobly and precisely ex- 
pressed; while it exhibits more of the 
union of poetry and philosophy than any 
of his books, either in verse or prose, and 
is, perhaps, more fresh and flowing, and a 
little more adapted to ordinary compre- 
hension than either the ‘Friend’ or the 
‘ Biographia,’ not because it deals with 
less important subjects, or treats them 
less thoroughly, but because it abounds 
rather more in illustration, displays more 
variety of style, is helped by the most 
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expressive voice in the world, by the most 
speaking face, and an eye the very organ 
of benevolent wisdom. Coleridge is the 
philosopher in conversation by being all 
philosopher, and Wordsworth by not af- 
fecting to be it at all. The conversation 
of the latter springs from and is colored 
by the immediate circumstances; is full 
of observation and kindliness, and refers 
directly to the people he isamong. Cole- 
ridge, without much attention to time or 
place, pours out his mind in reflection, 
and it is only marked by particular cir- 
cumstances or facts, inasmuch as it seems 
to have habitually absorbed the outward 
world into its own substance. Coleridge 
is, I think, the greater man, and in no de- 
gree the less amiable ; but Wordsworth is 
better adapted to society. I shall see 
them together to-morrow evening, and if I 
can find time, I shall make no excuses for 
writing to you again on the subject, as I 
know you will be interested by obtaining 
notices of such minds, even through so 
imperfect a medium as my observation.” 
Alas! the promised account was either 
not written or not preserved. Perhaps the 
meeting of two men of genius justified 
“ The Spectator’s ” “too many plums and 
not enough suet.” Coleridge’s influence 
is also commemorated here in the record 
of the impressions derived from a recent 
visit to France. ‘What Coleridge calls 
the manly character,” writes Sterling in 
1828, “is very rare, and in the best speci- 
mens very imperfect.” We see the mean- 
ing of Coleridge’s name being brought in 
here in the next sentence. “ Among the 
men a little older than ourselves .. . who 
of course are the strength of the country, 
the prevailing tone is that of ridicule and 
incredulity, not merely as regards religion, 
but as to zdeas in general.” Do not the 
words (though strictly applying to men 
who have now all passed away) throw a 
strong light on the phenomenon recently 
noticed (under a very unfortunate descrip- 
tion, to our mind) as the disillusionment 
of France? His further description is 
worth quoting. ‘ The Continental philos- 
ophy of the eighteenth century underval- 
ued Christianity because it looked at all 
religions with equal contempt. The Con- 
tinental philosophy of the nineteenth un- 
dervalues it because it looks at all with 
equal respect, and is as far in the one case 
as in the other from comprehending rightly 
the wants of the individual mind. Cousin 
makes it the peculiar glory of our epoch 
that it endeavors to comprehend the mind 
of all other ages. And I fear it must be 
the tendency of his philosophy, while it ex- 





amines what all other philosophies were, to 
prevent us from being anything ourselves. 
We must do more than clearly understand 
in what way the various religions have 
resolved such great problems as those of 
freewill and necessity, for instance; we 
must also do it for ourselves. We must 
live not only for the past, but also for the 
present. And herein is the great merit of 
Coleridge; and I confess for myself I 
would rather be a believing Jew or pagan 
than a man who sees through all religions, 
but looks not with the eye of any. I dare 
say I have been writing nonsense, but I 
have a meaning, if I knew how to express 
it.” A man of two-and-twenty who could 
thus discriminate the tendency of the 
present and the near past, might surely 
have given us some contribution to the 
philosophy of history, even in his short 
life, if it had been free from the withering 
influence of ill health. One other thought 
of his which will remind every reader of a 
famous passage from the pen of Cardinal 
Newman, bears so well the dangerous 
comparison it invites, that we will leave it 
as the last word from John Sterling. 
“* How often one finds in life that an idea 
which one may have met in youth made 
visible in words but also veiled in them, 
and which in this shape has haunted one 
with a dim sense of something divine and 
inscrutable, becomes at the call of con- 
science, or when real events and beings 
give it its fit body .. . a messenger from 
Heaven, and the familiar friend of one’s 
after-days!” 

If the friendship of genius has beena 
doubtful blessing to the memory of John 
Sterling, the aureole with which it has 
encircled the brow of another of the Apos- 
tles has none but a pure and harmonizing 
radiance. Not, indeed, that the portrait 
drawn in “In Memoriam” has much indi- 
viduality; we make out no idiosyncrasy 
of feature or expression, only a vague 
image of purity and beauty, seen through 
amistof tears. The memoir of the father 
is even less enlightening than the threnody 
of the friend. “I was pleased with the 
simplicity, and even dignity of the me- 
moir,” writes one of the less known of 
the Apostles (on whose words, however, 
we would gladly linger), W. B. Donne, but 
we feel that he already possessed a clear 
outline of the career just closed, and 
needed only a coloring of appropriate feel- 
ing. Toareader who seeks information 
concerning Arthur Hallam, this memoir 
is disappointingly niggardly ; it contains, 
indeed, very few paragraphs which would 
not be applicable to every young man of 
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promise who went to either university. | 
‘“* Ardent in the cause of those he deemed 
to be oppressed, of which, in one instance, 
he was led to give a proof with more of 
energy and enthusiasm than discretion ” 
— is there any generous and enthusiastic 
young man of whom that might not be 
said? Surely we might have been taken 
into confidence about anything so public 
as Arthur Hallam’s sympathy with the 
wrongs of Spain and the disastrous expe- 
dition of Torrijos, this, we presume, being 
the cause here veiled in distant and ob- 
scure allusion. But in truth the very 
dumbness of the one who could have told 
us most of his short sojourn in this world 
is the most eloquent testimony to what he 
was, it is evident that every word reopens 
a wound that would not heal. That rush 
of anguish when the father, writing letters 
beside the sofa where he supposed his son 
to be sleeping off a headache, suddenly 
realized that the closed eyes would never 
open more, seems to have returned upon 
him when he tried to speak in detail of all 
he had lost, and one is tempted to regret 
that he did not make over the pen to some 
one of the many whose appreciation was 
as fervent, and whose grief was less over- 
whelming. It is not a wise regret. The 
commemoration of such a spirit in im- 
mortal verse is not helped by any attempt 
to translate it into prose; such a com- 
memoration, probably, would but have 
suggested some variation in the remarks 
made above on Carlyle’s life of Sterling. 
The memory of such a spirit as Arthur 
Hallam’s is like the memory of those 
hours of tranquil happiness which one of 
the Apostles has warned us never to try 
to set “in fair, rememberable words.” It 
should melt into the atmosphere of life, 
and live in high aspiration and loyal devo- 
tion, but it should not be ever presented 
to the critical world as an object which 
language can transfer. 

On the other hand, the poem which 
makes every word from or about Arthur 
Hallam interesting, seems to us one of the 
most important of our time. It stands on 
the boundary of the period to which we 
recur. It was published twelve years 
before the “ Origin of Species,” yet it has 
many a verse which seems to anticipate 
and address that group of feelings and 
beliefs bound up with the watchword, 
“natural selection.” It accepts that sz- 
pernatural selection which was, until our 
own day, a part of the background of 
thought, undiscovered, it might be, . by 
dim eyes, questioned or even denied by 





eager and baffled vision, but always as- 
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sumed till it had to be given up, always 
felt as an object of national recognition, 
so that one made oneself in some sense 
less of an [Englishman in denying it. 
And yet, from the standpoint of the poet, 
at that date, all which makes against that 
view is fully recognized. “ Nature, red in 
tooth and claw,” already shrieks against 
faith in God. The belief of our day, — 


That each who seems a separate whole 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 

Remerging in the general soul, 


is answered by the deep consciousness, 
“T shall know him when we meet.” The 
tendency of our generation to blur all dis- 
tinction of right and wrong is not only 
recognized, but felt, yet still is answered 
with stern decision: — 
Hold thou the good, define it well, 
For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the lords of Hell. 


And then again the answer is answered. 
Everywhere the ideas of the present are 
confronted by the convictions of the past, 
and the question, — 
Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature sends such evil dreams? 


gathers up the conflict of the two in fewer 
words than we should have thought pos- 
sible. The largeness and simplicity of the 
thought are a tribute as much to the sub- 
ject as to the writer of the poem, and we 
need no other tribute to him. 

Perhaps every other tribute must be 
disappointing in comparison, yet every 
mention of his name in these memorials 
is to us full of interest. We turn to these 
glimpses as eagerly as to some record of 
the life ended by that 

fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses 
dark, 
That sank so low the sacred head 


of the friend of Milton, and we find more 
than one passage among these fragments 
from which many a line of classic charm 
gains meaning and beauty. “In that 
kingdom, where there will be neither mar- 
rying nor giving in marriage,” he writes 
to Trench in 1832, “I think there will be 
wedded affection, for though the nature 
be glorified, yet it is human nature still.” 
Must not some such words have been in 
the mind of Tennyson when he wrote, — 


And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips is all he said? 


We will add an extract peculiarly expres- 
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sive, it seems to us, of a pure and modest 
nature : — 


The more cheering aspect of your affairs 
[he writes to Trench in 1832] encourages me 
to say a word which I had hitherto withheld, 
not from want of confidence, but from a feel- 
ing that I had no right to obtrude the subject. 
I am now at Sowerby, not only as the friend 
of Alfred Tennyson, but as the lover of his 
sister. An attachment on my part of two 
years’ standing and an engagement of one 
year are, I fervently hope, only a commence- 
ment of a union which the grave may itself 
not conclude. My father imposed a very un- 
pleasant but very natural prohibition, not to 
come here till of age, so that it is but just 
now that I have been able to reap in actual 
enjoyment of her society any fruits of that 
assurance which a year since poured a flood 
of hope on a heart much depressed and be- 
nighted. 


The other mentions of or letters from 
him are mainly of interest as showing how 
he was to all the band what he was to 
Tennyson, “our dear and delightful friend, 
Arthur Hallam,” as Trench writes of him 
on hearing of his death. He seems to 
have gathered up, in his two-and-twenty 
years of life, that sense of completeness 
which many of us fail to attain in our 
threescore years and ten. “ Hallam is an 
excellent man,” writes another of the 
Apostles in 1830, “full of high and noble 
qualities, and is young enough to become 
a greater and better man than even he is.” 
The description suggests a personality 
that stood apart in the apprehension of all 
his contemporaries, sealed with the prom- 
ise of a future distinction which shed back 
light on his early career. “ Some one told 
me,” writes Trench in August, 1831, “ that 
Arthur Hallam was reading history with 
his father, who, I suppose, supplies the 
facts, and Arthur the philosophy.” The 
mature historian, we see, was supposed to 
gain more than he gave even in his in- 
struction. After this, we learn only that 
Arthur Hallam was disappointed in an 
eager attempt to obtain a living for Trench 
through the agency of “a friend of mine, 
Gladstone, the new member for Newark ;” 
that he took a strong though somewhat 
despondent interest in the politics of the 
day, and that his father was utterly crushed 
by “the catastrophe” of his loss. Noth- 
ing that is given here, and not much that 
remains from him anywhere, gives us any 
independent grounds of judgment as to 
the high hope he inspired. His prize 
poem, ‘“ Timbuctoo,” was, unless we are 
misled by a slip of the pen in one of these 
letters, ascribed at first to Tennyson, but 





we cannot say that it seems to us to de- 
serve that honor, and on the whole the 
verses of this gifted and beloved youth 
have confirmed a strong conviction of ours 
which ought to be as popular as we be- 
lieve it to be original —that youth is a 
very prosaic time of life. We would make 
an exception in favor of one sonnet, which 
it seems to us Wordsworth might have 
written, and with which we will bid him 
farewell : — 


The garden trees are busy with the shower 
That fell ere sunset; now methinks they 
talk, 
Lowly and sweetly as befits the hour, 
One to another down the grassy walk. 
Hark, the laburnum from his opening flower 
This cheery creeper greets in whisper light, 
While the grim fir, rejoicing in the night, 
Hoarse mutters to the murmuring sycamore. 
What shall I deem their converse? Would 
they hail 
The wild grey light that fronts yon massive 
cloud, 
Or the half bow, rising like pillared fire ? 
Or are they sighing faintly for desire 
That with May dawn their leaves may be o’er- 
flowed, 
And dews about their feet may never fail ? 


We have already referred to another 
sonnet which gives the same transfiguring 
touch to the feelings of average humanity 
that Arthur Hallam’s sonnet gives to the 
aspect of average nature. Its author, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, if not a great 
may be called a true poet; and he has 
been the friend and helper of many a 
member of the poetic brotherhood. He 
does not seem to have been one of the 
inner circle of the Apostles, and these 
memorials throw but little light on his 
character or history. We await a fuller 
revelation of this from the same pen 
which has given us the admirable biog- 
raphy of William Forster, and in the mean 
time have not much to glean here. But 
none the less is Monckton Milnes a typ- 
ical figure among the Apostles. The feel- 
ing expressed by his verse most perfectly 
is asense of the futility and inadequacy in 
all things earthly, such as comes home 
forcibly to the mind of one who surveys a 
youthful group. A life may fulfil all that 
it promised, may end in a glow of achieve- 
ment and praise brighter than the glow of 
its dawn —a life, but not a cluster of lives. 
As we survey such a cluster, we must often 
feel the tomb that commemorates bright 
anticipations much the least mournful 
record of their existence, we must remem- 
ber many a slow fading of interest and 
hope more chilling than the sudden stroke 
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that changed sweet hopes to sad memo- 
ries. And the reflections into which such 
experiences pass were never rendered into 
more musical and thoughtful verse than 
by Lord Houghton. To the taste of our 
day his verse may seem somewhat con- 
ventional, it does indeed belong to a gen- 
eration which did not, as ours does, set 
up individuality as an aim; but we ven- 
ture to think that generation by so much 
the more fitted to understand and achieve 
what is poetic. The Apostles might surely 
have found their corporate life expressed 
and prophesied in the verse that records 
how an eager group of friends meeting by 
an Italian lake, sought first to record a 
vow 
that on this same day 

Each rolling year shall see us meet again 
In this same place as far as fate allows, 
One day shall stand apart from other days, 
Birthday of inward life —love’s holiday — 
The wedding-day, not of a single pair, 
But of a thousand thoughts, and hopes, and 

joys; 
and how one of the party interposed an 
eager warning against the presumptuous 
institution, and persuaded the rest to an 
exactly opposite conclusion, urging them, 


Never return! Should we come back, dear 
friends, 

As you implore us, we should not return. 

There must be faded cheeks and sunken eyes, 

And minds enfeebled with the rack of time, 


And hearts grown older, and it may be, cold. 


Was Lord Houghton thinking of the 
Apostles when he wrote those wurds? 
He must have felt their truth illustrated 
by too many passages of his own life, at 
first or second hand, to need that particu- 
lar reference, but, if he did recall it, it 
would give his words added meaning. 
More than one of the band, if they had 
lived to peruse the volume before us, 
might have echoed words in which he 
supposes himself to review his youthful 
letters : — 


Whose is this hand, that wheresoe’er it wan- 
ders, 
Traces in light words thoughts that come as 
lightly. 
Who was the king of all this soul-dominion ? 
I? Was it mine? 


Surely we ave by feeling as by knowing 
Changing our hearts, our being changes with 
them. 
Taxe them away—these spectres of my boy- 
hood, 
They are not mine. 


In no verse do we find a more delicate, 


pathetic appreciation of that change of 
atmosphere through which we look back 
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from age to youth, whether as in “ Past 
Friendship,” or “ Lonely Maturity,” it dis- 
cern and lament renounced loyalty, or, as 
in “The Flight of Youth,” mourn over 
the mere vanishing of the clear morning 
light, or, in “ Mutability,” over the ex- 
change of childish affections for the cold- 
ness of mature separateness. In none of 
these is there any originality of thought, 
but in all there is a translation of average 
feeling intoa definiteness and grace which 
in average minds it never attains—a 
translation which, if not the highest work 
of the poet, is perhaps one of his most 
valuable gifts to his kind. 

Our canvas is filled and our models 
crowd upon us! We might devote aspace 
equalling that already filled to several sin- 
gle members of the Apostles, whose names 
we have not mentioned or have not done 
more than mention—to Blakesley, to 
Kemble, to Donne, above all to the figure 
forming the centre of the group in the 
picture whence we have borrowed our 
material, the distinguished writer whose 
archbishopric of Dublin forms his least 
claim to notice, who has enriched our lit- 
erature with some true poetry, much val- 
uable historic criticism, and no small 
contribution to theologic thought. To ex- 
tract from the memories of his life a 
sketch of his youthful comrades, leaving 
his portrait a blank, may well seem to 
represent “ Hamlet ” with the omission of 
the hero’s part. But we have no choice, 
and perhaps it is better so, We have 
sought to return to the past, and to study 
an important figure in comparatively re- 
cent political life would spoil our perspec- 
tive and confuse our grouping. Richard 
Trench, the member of the Apostles, is 
eclipsed by the Archbishop of Dublin. 
We will have nothing recent on our can- 
vas! We seek clear memories, remote 
impressions, visions that have the bright- 
ness of morning. We would revive the 
hopes and aspirations of sixty years since, 
and forget their issue. Omission is an 
essential part of such an aim, and the 
limits which shut in our endeavor remind 
us that even amid its best material selec 
tion plays a large part in our work. 

JULIA WEDGWOOD. 


From The Corwhill Magazine. 
WITH A COCKATOO. 
i 
Most people would think that this was 
some new anecdote indicative of the sa- 
gacity of birds, but it is not. 
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Cockatoo is the name given to the small 
bush farmer in New Zealand. This is 
my personal experience of a cockatoo. 

I arrived in New Zealand from Tas- 
mania bearing the usual letters of intro- 
duction. I was hospitably received by the 
governor at Wellington, with whom I 
stayed a few days. I did not care about 
remaining long in Wellington. That eter- 
nal “southerly buster,” from which there 
is no escape, those chill wooden houses, 
the pretentiousness of the third-rate 
streets —all combined to drive me “up 
country.” Besides, I was most curious 
to see the beautiful scenery, of which I 
had heard so much, and to have some 
experience of bush life. I accordingly 
booked my passage to Wanganui by a 
smail coasting steamer, the Stormbird. 
She started on the evening of a very 
stormy Sunday, and the passage was inde- 
scribably dreadful. There was but one 
small cabin for men and women, for eat- 
ing and smoking, or for whatever occupa- 
tion one felt inclined for. For my own 


part, I writhed in very agony, and was 
thoroughly worn out on arriving at Wan- 
ganui in the morning. 

Wanganui is a charming little town. 
It streets and shops are good, its hotel is 
excellent, and numerous banks and stone 
buildings relieve the monotony of the 


wood houses. It has, in the vicinity, a 
river bearing the same name, and forming 
the centre of a bright and pretty land- 
scape. Perhaps the fact of my having 
been disappointed with Wellington, and 
having had so disagreeable a passage, 
made me appreciate Wanganui more 
highly than I otherwise should have done. 
I certainly have the most pleasant recol- 
lection of that township. 

But I was in pecuniary difficulties. My 
remittance from home had been sent to 
Tasmania, and I feared I should have to 
wait at Wanganui till it arrived. This, as 
my time was limited, would be most in- 
convenient. I went to the manager of 
one of the many banks, and, to my great 
surprise, he immediately volunteered to 
lend me a five-pound note on my simple 
IOU. I was afterwards looked upon by 
my bush friends as a kind of hero who 
had “done a bank-manager.” I tele- 
graphed to the cockatoo for whom I had 
a letter of introduction, and he forthwith 
sent back word that I was to come as 
soon as I liked. He lived about thirty 
miles from New Plymouth —further up 
the west coast, and there was a railway 
within a mile of his clearing. I packed a 


portmanteau with what I thought to be | 
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necessaries, and got on the cars. It was 
raining hard when towards evening the 
train stopped at the little flag-station of 
Waipuku. Flag-stations are those at 
which the train is only stopped by re 
quest of one of the passengers. I jumped 
out into the rain, and expected to nnd my 
portmanteau, which had been duly la- 
belled, standing on the rails. Nota bit 
of it. I shouted “Guard!” and was an- 
swered by a score of mocking voices, 
from passengers who thought it a good 
joke to see a “new chum,” as they call 
visitors from England and abroad, in such 
a fix. Just as I was in despair as to what 
to do, a man emerged from the darkness 
and said, “Are you Mr. De Wyndt?” 
“T am,” I replied; “and if you are Mr. 
Johnson, I’m jolly glad to meet you.” I 
would have said more, for, not having had 
a friend to talk to for some time, I felt 
inclined to gush; but Johnson cut short 
my effusiveness by running to the guard’s 
van, asking for my trunk, seizing it, and 
pulling it into the highroad. But it was 
rather heavy. ‘“ We had better leave it 
here for to-night,” he said, “and the 
butcher can bring it up in the morning.” 
We accordingly took the trunk to a shed, 
which constituted the station, and pre- 
pared to find our way through the rain and 
wet to his whare, or hut. 

We had not gone far along the sloshy 
road when we heard a horse coming to- 
wards us at breakneck speed. Although 
it was by this time pitch-dark, and the 
road was by no means good, there was 
nothing very surprising in this. The 
Maoris never spare their horses. Up hill, 
down dale, over new metal, or through 
scrub, it is always the same canter, can- 
ter. The horses in New Zealand are, 
for the most part, undersized and not 
“ showy,” but they can stand a deal of 
knocking about, and are as enduring as 
camels. 

We stood out of the way to let the horse 
pass, but unfortunately a coat I was car- 
rying flapped in the wind, the horse shied, 
and his rider was thrown insensible at our 
feet. “ Runon as hard as you can till you 
get to a house on the right-hand side — 
there, drop all those things —and tell a 
man to come with a lantern; say I said 
so.” No sooner had Johnson said this 
than I dashed off, and soon found a wood- 
en hut by the roadside, evidently the 
house. Pushing open the door, I found 
two or three men drinking. They looked 
up, but did not seem the least surprised 
at my intrusion. Nor did they turn a hair 
when I told them my story, only the 
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“boss” apparently of the shanty got up 
without a word, fetched a lantern, and 
followed me out. As he did this I heard 
one of his companions say, “ It’s that fool 
Blake.” For my own part I thought that 
“ Blake,” if it was he, was dead. 

When we got back to where I had left 
Johnson, we found him supporting the 
man against his knee. Blake —for that 
was his name — was simply dead drunk. 
It appeared that he was the drunkard gar 
excellence of the neighborhood. He never 
worked. He was kept in food and clothes 
by a hard-working brother, and spent the 
night drinking. It is the custom in the 
colonies, or at all events in the parts I 
have visited, to “ stand drinks” most pro- 
fusely at the village or township bars. 
They call it “shouting.” A man who is 
known not to have the means of indulging 
himself can generally get drunk at the 
others’ expense. Drink is the curse of 
the colonies, and does far more harm 
really than any amount of rabbit-scourge 
or sheep-disease. 

Nobody in the world is so generous 
and hospitable as the colonist ; but he has 
his weaknesses, and one of them is often 
an inordinate love of inferior spirits, and 
the pernicious concoctions sold as whiskey 
or beer. 

We carried Blake as far as the shed, I 
leading his horse. When we came to ex- 
amine the man, we found that a special 
providence had saved his bones, and he 
was so far unhurt that Johnson and I felt 
no compunction in leaving him under the 
care of the boss and resuming our home- 
ward course. 

Before doing so, however, we ripped 
the saddle off the horse, and turned him 
out into the neighboring paddock. Under 
ordinary circumstances you never stable a 
horse in New Zealand. He doesn’t like 
it. If he has had a hard day, give him a 
feed of oats and chaff, and then turn him 
out for the night. All the horses are 
taught to “stand” when you get off, and 
you never buy one that won’t. The horse 
in question had not budged an inch when 
he felt his rider slip off. Ten minutes 
more brought us to my friend’s whare — 
the Maori name for house. 

I confess I was just a little aghast at its 
appearance. After the comparative luxury 
of Government House, it required some 
courage to make up one’s mind to stay in 
a shed about twenty feet by ten, made of 
common planks, and covered by a corru- 
gated iron roof. There was no sort of 
path approaching the whare, which was 
some thirty or forty yards from the road. 
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My host led: the way, I floundered after 
him through the mud, every now and then 
knocking up against a felled tree or broken 
stump. As we passed through an enclos- 
ure, what afterwards turned out to be 
some bullocks and a pony sprang away 
into the bush. The door was raised a 
foot above the ground, and opening this 
with a key, my host bade me follow. He 
drew a light from his pocket, and lit a 
candle. 

The room which I was now enabled to 
examine took up about half the shed. 
The walls were merely formed by the in- 
side of the planks of which the place was 
built. Across the planks, about four feet 
from the ground, ran a cross-piece or beam 
which helped to strengthen the walls, and 
served also as a shelf on which were in- 
numerable odds and ends — bits of candle, 
pencils, a bottle of ink, some string, nails 
and screws, knives, pipes, and tobacco. 
The tobacco was a plug of Virginian pro- 
duction known as “ Ruby Twist,” the best 
to be got in New Zealand, and very pleas- 
ant tosmoke. You cut shavings off the 
plug with a penknife, and crumble them 
in the palm of the hand. The common 
sort, used in large quantities on the sheep- 
runs and among the poorest classes, is 
foul stuff. 

In one corner of the room stood a kind 
of rough “horse” of vata, a wood which 
takes the place of our deal, and on this 
was a saddle of pigskin, on the colonial 
pattern, with large knee-rolls, and D’s in 
the front. These D’s are indispensable 
for long rides, as they enable the rider to 
strap on his swag, a roll in which he puts 
a change of shirt, and anything absolutely 
necessary for his journey. In front of 
the saddle, which was ready for use, was 
a bridle with a snaffle only, the curb being 
almost unknown in New Zealand. On the 
walls were several nails and hooks, from 
which hung one or two coats, a breech- 
loading gun, a billhook, a hatchet, etc. In 
the centre of the room stood a rough table, 
and this with two or three wooden chairs 
completed the furniture. 

All this was so new to me that I stood 
taking it in without speaking. Johnson 
broke the silence. ‘You had better rip 
off your clothes and put on a shirt and 
trousers of mine. You will be glad of a 
bit of supper, and then we had better turn 
in.” He led the way into the next room, 
the other half of the shed. This was very 
much the same as the one I have already 
described, but for two rude bunks, one at 
each end. These were made with trestles, 


| canvas stretched across two posts taking 











the place of mattresses. On this were 
several coarse grey blankets, one of which 
was rolled up to form a pillow. There 
were no sheets. 

“Not quite like Government House, 
is it?” said Johnson. “I don’t know how 
you'll like it.” I assured him I was ready 
for anything. 

Ina few minutes I had divested myself 
of my wet clothes, and put ona pair of my 
host’s buckskin trousers and a flannel 
shirt. He went about with his shirt- 
sleeves turned up, and I now did the same. 
“Your arms won’t stay that color much 
longer,” said he. I found afterwards he 
was right. 

We went back into the otherroom. A 
bright log fire was burning on the open 
brick hearth, the “dogs” of which con- 
sisted of two large logs placed crossways. 

When we first came in I did not notice 
the fire. This was because Johnson had 
covered it entirely with ashes in order to 
keep it alight, and also to prevent the 
sparks flying out. The supper consisted 
of some good bread and cheese, washed 
down with huge mugs of tea without any 
milk. After supper we drew two chairs 
up to the fire, cut ourselves pipes of to- 
bacco, and proceeded to ask each other 
questions. His questions were mostly 
personal, mine more general. 

“ Well, I hope you'll stay here as long 
as you can stand it,” he said; “it is pretty 
lonesome living all alone. I used to have 
a pal living with me, but now he’s got a 
whare” (pronounced “warry”) “of his 
own. Some fellows have a Maori girl to 
keep house for them, but then people 
talk ” (I should think so, thought I) ; “and 
besides,” he added, “ you generally have a 
whole tribe of them coming down on you 
for food and money.” I knew absolutely 
nothing about Johnson, but drew from him 
that he was the youngest son of a Liver- 
pool merchant, and had been out only a 
few years. 

“I made a mistake when I became a 
bush farmer. Thought I would rather be 
boss of a small place than a station hand, 
or anything of that ; and now I’ve used up 
most of my capital.” “How much did 
this house cost you?” I ventured to ask. 
“Well, I made a good deal of it myself, 
but it came to seventy or eighty pounds. 

I have about two hundred acres round it 
altogether. It was all bush when I first 
bought it. I have cleared about a third 
now.” 

We talked on for about an hour. Then 
he suggested it was time to “turn in.” 
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saying, he opened a door which was oppo- 
site the one we had come in by, and which 
I found communicated with a shed at the 
back of the house. He came back carry- 
ing a tin pan and a cloth. Having filled 
the pan with hot water from a large pot on 
the fire, he washed the things we had used 
for supper, and I dried them. He put 
them away in a cupboard. We got into 
our respective bunks naked. I mention 
this because it was really the first thing 
which was hard to swallow; but I was 
determined to imitate him in everything. 
We then lit our pipes from our candles, 
which we had placed on the ledge which 
ran round the room like the one in the 
parlor. The candlesticks, by the by, 
were simple squares of wood half an inch 
thick, with a nail through the middle which 
impaled the candle. 

Our conversation at this point would 
not interest the reader. Notwithstanding 
the newness of everything, together with 
the roughness of the blankets, I fell asleep 
a very few minutes after the candles were 
blown out. 


II. 


I AWOKE to the sound of many waters. 
The rain was rattling down on the iron 
roof and pouring off in torrents. I had 
not noticed it so much the night before. 

“ Don’t you get up before you want to,” 
said Johnson, after the wel penetra sal- 
utations. “I always get up early, or it 
wastes the whole morning.” 

I was ashamed to follow his suggestion, 
so we both slipped on some clothes and 
went out to wash. This is how we did it. 
We heated some water in the huge pot on 
the fire. This was soon done, as the fire 
is only covered with ashes at night, and 
sometimes is not let out for weeks. Then 
we went outside the door at the back of the 
whare, where stood on its end an old wine- 
cask with a tin basin on top. We one 
after the other stripped, and soaped our- 
selves with common yellow soap, standing 
the while on boards to prevent getting 
muddy. It was raining hard all the time, 
so, besides the washing, we were in a few 
minutes thoroughly drenched. Whilst I 
was thus engaged, Johnson had gone into 
the house. “ Keep an eye on the bush,” 
he shouted; “there’s a girls’ school not 
far off.” But I was notinterrupted. Hav- 
ing dried myself with coarse, hard towels, 
I went back into the parlor, and found 
— making preparations for break- 

ast. 

“Fried beefsteak and spuds,” he said, 
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don’t care about mutton much.” He went 
to the fire and turned some slices of beef- 
steak which were frying in fat, with 
chipped potatoes round. 

The rain left off soon after breakfast, 
but before going out the rooms had to be 
swept out, and the place generally “ tidied 
up.” Then Johnson said he would “take 
me round.” We went out by the back 
door, and almost at the same time the sun 
came out, lighting up a beautifully wild 
scene. It is true that round the house 
the felled trees and the general litter pre- 
sented a somewhat untidy appearance, 
but this was only close to the whare. Be- 
yond grew huge rata-trees, taller than 
any elms, and all amongst these, partially 
concealing the great trunks, were a variety 
of smaller trees and shrubs —the native 
honeysuckle, a tree in shape and color 
somewhat resembling the ilex, stately 
tree-ferns, and cabbage palms. Covering 
the ground were masses of scrub and un- 
derwood —the native lawyer, a creeper 
of the vine species, so called on account 
of the innumerable thorns on the stem 
and leaves, which grasp hold of one as he 
tramples through the bush; and supple- 
jacks, not unlike bamboos, but possess- 
ing the same peculiarity as the banyan-tree, 
namely, that the branches take root again 
and again, thus rendering the bush in 
places impassable. 

My host was an excellent guide. “ You 
won't find any timber better than this in 
the old country,” he said. “ Rata is splen- 
did building-wood ; nearly all the houses 
are made of it. It makes good fuel, too. 
In fact, it is good for anything. Yes, 
those tree-ferns are pretty things, but an 
awful nuisance when vou’re clearing. 
They seem to be soft like this all 
through,” hacking at one of them with 
his “ chopper,” “ but the centre is as hard 
as iron. You see those charred stumps 
round the whare, burnt all round, but not 
in the middle.” 

The natives eat the heart of the cab- 
bage palm, and very good itis. “Puta 
bit of ¢4zs in your mouth,” he said, break- 
ing off some fungus which was growing on 
aratatrunk. I did so, and found it to be 
very cooling, but otherwise tasteless. 
“ Splendid stuff when you’re thirsty,” said 
Johnson. 

“ We have a wonderful quantity of use- 
ful native plants,” he continued. “ There 
is the native flax. We haven’t any near 
here, but in some parts it is very plentiful. 
All you have to dois to peel one of the 


leaves with a knife, and you have a fibre | 
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which is as good as any string. 
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twist it up for the end of stock-whips, or 
do any blessed thing you like with it. 
Further south you have the wireweed, 
something like the heather at home, makes 
splendid bedding, and can be used in half- 
a-dozen ways. Then there is a shrub, the 
buds of which cure you of almost any 
stomach trouble; and even those supple- 
jacks make good sticks and basket-work.” 

“‘ Rather like Robinson Crusoe,” I said, 
thinking he might be trying to impose 
upon my innocence. But I afterwards 
found that he might have gone much fur- 
ther than he did without exceeding the 
truth. 

By this time we had reached a rapid 
stream which flowed between rocky, moss- 
covered banks. I shall not easily forget 
the impression produced by the sight of 
this stream in the middle of the most ex- 
quisite vegetation. Overhead beautiful 
tree-ferns spread their fronds, almost ex- 
cluding the light; under foot exquisite 
moss studded with rare ferns, the native 
maidenhair, and the still more delicate 
kidney fern. The last-mentioned has 
leaves the shape of violet leaves, but as 
thin as the youngest sprigs of maiden- 
hair, semi-transparent, as large as the 
palm of the hand, and supported by black 
stems so slender as to be ata short dis- 
tance invisible. The only place I have 
ever seen which could at all compare with 
this spot is the Anna Thal at Eisenach, 
in Thuringia. But then that is partly 
artificial, whilst this had never been 
touched by human hands. While we 
stood watching the stream an exquisite 
sound broke upon our ears. It was like 
the piping of those reeds which the der- 
vishes in the East play upon whilst their 
brethren perform their strange devotions. 

This piping was constantly being varied 
sometimes by even softer but sometimes 
by more metallic sounds ; at one moment 
the song grew so loud that it seemed to 
be quite close, the next it appeared to 
melt away into the distance. Suddenly 
it ceased. It was a tui—the most beau- 
tiful songster in the world. We saw one 
on a branch a few minutes later. It was 
about the size of a blackbird, the plumage 
of a blue black with metallic hues, and in 
places almost like velvet. The beak was 
yellow, as were also the legs. At the 
throat it had two little tufts of white feath- 
ers, which gave the bird a rather quaint 
appearance. Fortunately in New Zealand 
some of the birds are protected by govern- 


| ment, but already many of them have died 


out. We followed the stream some hun- 
dred yards or so, every now and then 
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putting up a pheasant. I determined to 
bring out the breech-loader at the earliest 
opportunity. 

I had been under the impression that 
we were all this time going — from the 
house, and was rather surprised when, on 
emerging into a tolerably clear space, the 
whare was to be seen a few dozen yards 
off. 

“Yes, the bush is very deceptive,” 
explained Johnson half apologetically. 
“When I first came out I was always 
losing myself, and even now when I go far 
I have to take very careful observations. 
All your time is so taken up getting away 
from native lawyers and chopping at sup- 
ple-jacks, that you don’t see where you 
are going.” 

By this time the dinner hour had almost 
arrived, but as this only consisted of 
bread and cheese, it was not a lengthy 
meal. 

We smoked a pipe, and then Johnson 
said we had better get some wood in. 
We each took an axe with along Ameri- 
can handle, and looked about in the clear- 
ing for a suitable victim. 

“Better finish this one,” suggested 
Johnson, pointing out a huge rata, which 
lay on its side like a slain giant, spreading 
wide its massive branches, some of which 
had already been tackled. At first I was 
very Clumsy at the work of felling. It is 
no easy task until your hands are in proper 
condition — yes, and the muscles of your 
arms. 

Of course, like all beginners, I held the 
instrument as tight as I could; the conse- 
quence was that every time I struck the 
tree the blow was weakened by the strain 
of my right arm on the head of the axe. 
Under Johnson’s tuition, however, I soon 
discovered that the proper way is to hold 
tight to the extremity of the handle with 
the left hand, and let the axe slip through 
the right till the two hands are close to- 
gether. This will give an impetus unat- 
tainable in any other way. Also do not 
put any muscular force into the blow. 
Simply allow the axe to do the work by 
its own weight. Take careful aim, and 
never hurry. This is what Johnson told 
me, and the result of his advice was that 
my labor was lessened, and the effect 
thereof increased a hundredfold. 

Nevertheless my host, who had lost 
most of his respect for me during the 
process of instruction, informed me that 
four times the work I did could be done 
in half the time by one man. I was just 
going to attack a fresh branch of the fallen 
tree when some one “ coo-eyed ” from the 
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road. I think the Australian “ coo-ey ” is 
too well known for it to be necessary to 
describe it. It is a most useful:call, as, 
although it can be heard a considerable 
distance, it requires no great effort on the 
part of the person who uses it. But the 
coo-ey is a knack, requiring some little 
practice to bring it to perfection. John- 
son coo-eyed back to show that he had 
heard, and then despatched me to find out 
who it was who was calling. This proved 
to be only the butcher, who had brought 
up my portmanteau. He got out of his 
cart and gave me a hand up to the whare 
with the trurk. 

This man had a peculiar manner which 
I have only noticed in colonists — that is, 
a complete disregard for the person he 
was addressing. Had he even taken the 
trouble to look at me, he must have recog- 
nized in me a “newchum.” Alas! every- 
body else did. But no. He wished to 
make certain remarks, and if his victim 
had been deaf and dumb it would have 
been all the same. 

“ Not got that bit of fence up yet? Why, 
you'll have the bullocks turning them logs 
over presently, and then there'll be no 
keeping them out of the road.” And 
again: “ Now if I had had the building of 
that ’ouse, I should ’ave ’ad the ’ole of 
this side covered with hout-ouses, not the 
bush side—’taint no good there, that’s 
protected like —but this side’s bang in 
the wind;” and so on, and so on. He 
gave me the usual allowance of beef —a 
pound, I think, was the quantity, and then 
went back to his cart and drove on. 

I began turning over the contents of 
my box, rather glad to escape any more 
felling, for my hands had already begun 
to blister, and my arms to ache. While I 
was so occupied Johnson came in by the 
back of the hut, his arms full of chopped 
wood. Having deposited the logs in a 
corner, he came and stood over me near 
the portmanteau. I pulled out a pair of 
thick shooting-boots, and exhibited them 
with pride. 

“ No good at all,” said Johnson, “go in 
a week.” 

In this way he disposed of most of the 
things which I had brought. “ Too good,” 
was his usual remark. Only two shirts 
escaped his verdict. These I had bought 
at Wanganui. They were made of very 
thick serge, had double shoulders, and 
were furnished with outside pockets. “ If 
you can stand such coarse stuff next your 
skin, they’re just the thing,” he said. He 
wore flannel himself. This is the kit one 
should have “up country :” three or four 
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stout flannel shirts, a pair of buckskin or 
corduroy trousers, the only stuffs to with- 
stand the bush; a tweed cap, some thick 
woollen, socks, coarse pocket handker- 
chiefs, a stout leather belt. That is about 
all you will wear on a bush farm. Of 
course under certain circamstances you 
require a few more things —a decent suit 
of clothes to go into the towns, a pair of 
breeches for long rides, and a white shirt 
or two. You should have two pairs of 
boots at least, like those worn by an 
ordinary English day-laborer. I would 
advise anybody to take as little as possible 
in the way of articles of toilet-—I mean 
brushes, combs, etc. —as if, later on, he 
wishes to travel on horseback, he will find 
how little can be squeezed into a swag. 

When we had lost a little time over the 
portmanteau we washed and got supper 
ready, cut, lit, and smoked a pipe of to- 
bacco, and then my first whole day in the 
bush was over. 


III. 


IT would be tedious to describe the 
details of every-day life on a small bush 
farm. The routine is necessarily monot- 
ovous. But to a man who has passed half 
his existence in the more civilized parts 
of the world the novelty and freedom of 
bush life are not without their attractions. 

1 had been a few days on Johnson’s 
farm when he signified his intention of 
going into the town of New Plymouth. 
He had some business to transact. 

“ My friend Gibson will look after you 
while I am away,” he said, “and he has a 
lot of pheasants on his place you can shoot 
if you like.” 

He had already pointed out Gibson’s 
farm to me, and I knew Gibson. As soon 
as Johnson had left me I took the breech- 
loader, and some cartridges, with the two 
or three things I required for the night, 
and set out. 

As I approached Gibson’s whare I es- 
pied the proprietor seated on the doorstep. 
He was apparently grinding a barrel-organ 
made of white wood, on which was placed 
a sheet of paper—the music, I thought. 
But the organ gave forth no sound; and 
besides, how can you read music on a 
barrel-organ ? 

“ Hunkey boy, go it, you gay and festive 
cuss,” I muttered to myself, quoting from 
Mark Twain. “Gibson must have got 
D.T.” I advanced cautiously, but when 
Gibson saw me he relinquished the instru- 
ment, and came to meet me with a smile 
which dispelled my fears. 

“Tt won’t come,” he. said; “there’s 
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something wrong with the cream —per- 
haps you will be luckier.” He had merely 
been churning. 

I sat down and began turning the handle, 
noticing as I did so that the paper was a 
copy of the Zzmes. I certainly had the 
“lucky hand,” for in a very few minutes I 
felt the cream thickening in the box, the 
handle turned less freely, and half a pound 
or more of butter was made. 

But how unsatisfactory is the process 
sometimes! You feel the butter “ com- 
ing,” you make a false movement —a 
slight jerk of the arm, and the butter dis- 
solves into cream again. This often goes 
on for hours. A little hot water poured 
in occasionally helps the cream to turn. 
If there is not enough cream to fill the 
churn, so that the beater may strike the 
fluid at every turn, it is better to make 
butter by turning a stick in an earthenware 
jar —a wearying process, but fascinating 
enough when you are new to it. 

Some cattle had got away down a sort 
of lane, and Gibson wanted to get them in 
before dark. We started off, taking with 
us his cattle-dog, a sort of ha!f-bred colley. 
We were passing through a paddock in 
which was grazing a horse. 

As we came near the animal it put up 
its head, snorted once or twice, and then 
dashed at us, standing on its hind legs 
and charging us with its fore legs likea 
kind of ram. I simply hopped over the 
fence, but Gibson kept the beast off with 
his stock-whip. 

Sell you that animal for a tenner,” said 
Gibson, “‘a splendid beast to travel, and 
sound as a bell.” 

“I think not, thank you all the same,” 
said I. And I felt myself go down forty 
per cent. in my host’s estimation. 

I may here mention that in New Zealand 
you hardly ever come across a buck- 
jumper. The horses in these islands 
occasionally have peculiarities and awk- 
ward habits, but buck-jumping is not one 
of them. They are too harshly treated 
when they are broken in ever to show 
much spirit. A large herd of horses are 
sometimes allowed to roam about in the 
hills or in the bush. When a colt is re- 
quired to be broken, the whole herd is 
driven into a stock-yard. A young horse 
is singled out, and the others driven off 
again. When the youngster finds himself 
alone he often becomes very wild. I have 
seen one dash at a thick stockyard fence, 
and knock it to pieces as though it were 
matchwood. 

If a station hand or any settler breaks 


| in a horse, he usually does so by tying the 
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head to the tail by means of a stout halter. 
In this position it is impossible for the 
animal to bolt or even kick much. It can 
only revolve round and round on its own 
axis, as it were. The man encourages 
this by shouting or cracking his stock- 
whip. After atime the man changes the 
halter so that the head shall be twisted 
on the other side. Soon the animal be- 
comes quieter. The man substitutes a 
bridle for the halter, and in an incredibly 
short time is able to get on to the beast’s 
back. The Maori method is more cruel. 
The horse is blindfolded. A native gets 
on to the horse’s back, and is secured 
so that he cannot come off except inten- 
tionally. The bandage is removed from 
the horse’s eyes, and the moment he can 
see he dashes off. He is ina large pad- 
dock, surrounded by a high fence, so all 
he can do is to go round and round, and 
of this he soon tires. The operation is 
repeated until the beast is tractable, but 
sometimes the native is killed. This is a 
digression. 

We soon came upon the cattle feeding 
by the roadside. Gibson’s dog was won- 
derfully good at herding, and Gibson was 
smart enough with his stock-whip, but no 
sooner was a Cattle beast brought into the 
road than another one went off; it was 
some time before we could get them all 
ready to drive back. There was one bul- 
lock in particular which was very nasty 
He got his back well in the scrub and 
repelled the dog’s attacks, occasionally 
making a run at Gibson or me. At last I 
got in behind him and dislodged him with 
a kick. The moment he saw the game 
was up he went on quietly enough with 
the rest. Gibson and the dog drove the 
cattle, whilst I walked in front to prevent 
them from going too fast or breaking away. 
The supper that night was better than at 
Johnson’s — Gibson went in for dairy 
farming, usually a not very paying busi- 
ness in New Zealand. We had milk in 
our tea, and some of the butter we had 
made. 

Gibson gave me a lesson in the use of 
the stock-whip. The big heavy whip is 
almost extinct, and now they use a light 
whip which is really all that is wanted. 
The lash of these is only eight feet long, 
if I remember right. The handles are 
made of a hard wood, thick at the butt, 
tapering almost to a point where they join 
the thong, which in its turn is fine at the 
two ends and thick in the middle. The 
way to begin to learn the use of itis to 
stand on a stump or something high 
enough above the level of the ground to 


allow the thong to fall straight. This 
enables you to give the thong a swing, 
then a turn round your head, and finally a 
twist of the wrist which makes the crack. 
As a “new chum” I was much chaffed 
when I went through this manceuvre. 
What was worse was that I often caught 
myself a tremendous cut across the face, 
or became encircled by the thong like a 
humming-top. It takes a long time to use 
the stock-whip really well. 

I found Gibson a very agreeable com- 
panion. He had a large bookshelf full of 
useful books, all of which he appeared to 
know by heart. He could talk on almost 
any subject, had a fair idea of English 
politics, and was altogether a most supe- 
rior individual. I afterwards discovered 
that it was some love affair which had 
prompted him to seek the seclusion of 
bush life. 

It was with no small regret that on the 
following day I returned to my friend 
Johnson, who had come back sooner than 
he intended — or I wished. 

I spent altogether three weeks in that 
part of the country, waiting for remit- 
tances from England. When these came, 
Johnson suggested that, in order to see 
the country, I should buy a horse and ride 
down to the south-west coast of the island 
toa sheep-run I intended to visit. The 
distance was altogether less than three 
hundred miles, the road being pretty good 
all the way. There were numerous town- 
ships to put up at. The moment Johnson 
told one of his friends I wanted to buy a 
horse, everybody seemed to want to get 
rid of his. One man offered me his for 
52, and had it not been for Johnson I 
should have bought it. A most comfort- 
able little beast in its paces, —I regret it 
to this day. As it was, I ended by taking 
a horse off the hands of one of Johnson’s 
particular friends. It was not a good one, 
but I will not repay my host’s hospitality 
with ingratitude. At all events, I gave 
only 1oé. for horse, bridle, and saddle, and 
sold him a few weeks afterwards for half 
the price. 

A day or two later, having completed 
the few necessary preparations for my 
long ride, Johnson accompanied me as far 
as the nearest township, beguiling the 
way with good advice. One of his princi- 
pal injunctions was to return to England 
as soon as possible. I am bound to say 
I think, on the whole, he was right. 

Now this account may have been mo- 
notonous, but it is as well, in these days 
of impecuniosity, with the question con- 





stantly dinned into our ears, “ What shall 




















we do with our boys? ” for “our boys ” to 
know what they may expect should they 
decide upon going to New Zealand. 

It is true that half the young English- 
men who emigrate are received in some 
capacity on the larger sheep-runs, but how 
many rebel at being ordered about by men 
who, in point of education, are palpably 
their inferiors! how many think they 
would rather be captain of a small ship 
than boatswain of a large vessel! and 
with this idea in their heads, and a little 
capital in their pockets, they become 
cockatoos, 
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“Now,” said my friend, Monsieur de 
St. Blancat, as, after a long climb, we 
halted on a rocky spur overlooking the 
river Ariége, “now, look round you, and 
give me your opinion, as an English offi- 
cer, of the strategic importance of the 
point on which we stand.” 

Thus challenged, I looked critically 
right and left, at the tumultuous torrent 
which washed the base of the precipitous 
rock on which we stood ; at the mountain 
road which wound painfully beside the 
stream up the gorge; at the wooded steeps 
which shut us in on every side, limiting 
our view of the road to a few hundred 
yards. Then I replied, — 

“ The place is inaccessible, except by a 
path difficult to find, and more difficult to 
follow ; it is admirably defended by the 
river; it commands, at an easy range, a 
considerable length of the road; I should, 
therefore, say it would bea post of incom- 
parable value in the improbable contin- 
gency of an enemy marching upon Mas 
d’Azil; providing that an efficient force 
could be brought here, and a small fort 
built on the site of that ruined hut.” 

Monsieur de St. Blancat smiled. “It 
was not an improbable contingency which 
suggested my question ; but an historical 
fact. Our little town of Mas d’Azil has 
passed through the danger you speak of ; 
and, in her time of need, it was a force no 
more or less efficient than four stout- 
hearted peasants who stationed themselves 
here, and held at bay for three days an 
army of fourteen hundred men. Let us 
sit down in the ruined hut where they 
stored their ammunition and provisions, 
and where they watched through three 
nights of peril, and I will tell you one of 
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the many interesting legends of the Pyre- 
nees. I cannot affix to the story any exact 
day or year; for, though these are the 
days of enlightenment and free education, 
the story of the defence of Mas d’Azil is 
not to be treated irreverently as a mere 
fact which one learns in class, and cata- 
logues with other facts. We know, and 
this suffices, that it was more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, when the king was old 
and his counsellors were evil; when the 
name of Huguenot was a brand of infamy ; 
and when those who would not deny it 
were forced to take refuge in lonely moun- 
tain dwellings, hiding until such time as 
the king’s troops should track them out 
and give them, at the sword’s point, the 
choice of conversion or death.” 
Then he told me the following story. 


Tradition does not indicate more clearly 
than this the date when the Maréchal de 
Thémines received a royal commission to 
march as secretly as possible southward 
from Toulouse, across the plains, to as- 
cend the narrow valley of the Ariége, and 
to attack and subdue the stronghold of 
Mas d’Azil, where the evil weeds of heresy 
and schism had found shelter, and were 
flourishing in insolent security. 

The march would be long and difficult, 
and the fortress —locked amorg the 
mountains — would be no easy prey; but 
the king’s troopers were stout veterans, 
and, though their leader was the poorest 
of drawing-room bravos, not a man among 
them doubted for a moment of the issue 
of the short, sharp campaign. 

For there were no soldiers and no arms 
among the Huguenot mountaineers, and 
the Vicomte de St. Blancat, an ancestor of 
mine, a staunch Huguenot, who looked 
upon himself as the lord and protector of 
the little town, lived two days’ journey 
farther in the mountains on the Spanish 
frontier, so that, before he could be sum- 
moned and appear, all would be over with 
Mas d’Azil. 

Secretly as the preparations were made, 
however, vague rumors got abroad and 
floated southward, stirring men’s minds 
uneasily, though without gaining general 
credence. In fact, there was only one 
man who was so far moved by the dis- 
tant mutterings of danger, as to turn his 
thoughts to the possibility of defence. 
This man was Jean Duson, who lived in 
the bourg of Carlat le Comte, three leagues 
northward from Mas d’Azil. 

Jean Duson was a man of mark among 
his fellows. In his youth he had served 
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the Marquis de Foix, and during the great 
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Not being loquacious, however, he soon 





war in Flanders had seen much of sol-| gave up the attempt to argue his fellow- 
diering. When peace was made, he had | villagers of Carlat le Comte into the same 
come back to his native village, bringing | frame of mind; but he took down a couple 
with hima little daughter of ten years old, | of long fowling-pieces which he had hang- 
whose Flemish mother slept in some]ing against the wall, and while he was 


northern graveyard, and who seemed more 


examining and cleaning them, he unbur- 


than half a foreigner to the numerous|dened his mind to his daughter of the 
cousins of every degree in the bourg of | bold plan he was forming, and of the need 


Carlat le Comte. 
while the village girls were small and 


She was tall and fair, | there was to find a few more volunteers 


who would stand in the forefront of the 


dark ; her eyes were blue, and theirs were | danger, and lay down, if needful, their 


brown; the costume she wore looked 
strange, and the dialect she spoke sound- 
ed outlandish to them. Nevertheless, for 
kinship’s sake, she was welcomed, and 
presently, for her own sake, she was be- 
loved. 

It was now eight years since Jean Du- 
son had changed the sword for the plough- 
share; but he had not forgotten his old 
life, nor his tales of battle and adventure ; 
while Jeanne had grown into a lovely 
maiden, with whom half the lads in the 
village, and notably her three cousins — 
Gérard, Maurice, and Jean Baptiste Duson 
— were head over ears in love. 

It would seem that Mademoiselle Jeanne 
was not without a spice of coquetry; for, 
until the memorable summer in which 
these incredibly alarming rumors were 
afloat, she had treated all her devotees 
with a provoking equality of indifference 
—excepting her cousin Gérard, and to 
him she had been positively harsh. 

It is impossible to say if this harshness 
were the cause or the effect of Gérard’s 
conduct; the fact remains that he and his 
brothers were the black sheep, not only of 
the hamlet, but of the whole neighbor- 
hood. Many infringements of the forest 
laws were vaguely laid to their charge, and 
it was also whispered that some of their 
nocturnal escapades had a higher stake 
than the red deer or small game, and that 
when the contrabandisti ran their risky 
way to and fro across the Spanish frontier, 
they often found friendly help from the 
three tall brothers Duson in the bourg of 
Carlat le Comte ; and these rumors could 
not possibly be favorable to Gérard as a 

pretender to the hand of the well-dowered 
belle of the village. 

Now while the good folk of Mas d’Azil 
were doing their best to deal ostrich-fash- 
ion with the alarms which came drifting 
southward on the breath of rumor, Jean 
Duson was growing more and more con- 
vinced that at the present juncture the 


lives for their brethren. 

“Thou seest, child,” he explained, “ if 
Monsieur le Vicomte would march his 
men down to the opening of the gorge, 
and post them there with his four great 
field-pieces ready for action, we should be 
safe. But Monsieur le Vicomte is over- 
cautious; he says the king’s troops are 
merely en route from Toulouse to Per- 
pignan ; and that any warlike preparations 
on his part would justly provoke punish- 
ment. He will only realize his error when 
Monsieur le Maréchal has already entered 
the valley. Then it will take a messenger 
thirty-six hours to bear the news to him; 
another thirty-six hours will be required 
to march his men to Mas d’Azil — three 
whole days —time enough for the sol- 
diery to raze the town to the ground; 
unless se 

Then, as her father unfolded a great 
scheme over which he was meditating, 
Jeanne’s face turned from white to red, 
and from red to white; her bosom heaved ; 
her breath came quick and short, and the 
tears ran unheeded down her burning 
cheeks. 

“ But you cannot do it alone,” she said, 
“and who will help you?” 

“Yes,” repeated her father, “ who will 
help me?— that is the question. Whose 
trust in my leadership and in the good 
cause is great enough to make him a vol- 
unteer in such a forlorn hope ?” 

To which doubting words Jeanne gave 
no reply. 

The next day, as Gérard Duson was 
passing his uncle’s house — which he had 
now for many months done with averted 
eyes —he stopped short with a start of 
surprise, and not unpleasant surprise, 
either. His cousin Jeanne, who had 
avoided him persistently for some time, 
had called to him from the open doorway. 

“TI am on my way to Mas d’Azil,” he 
said in reply. “Do you want anything 
from there?” 

“T want something,” she said, “ but not 








strength of a wise man was not “to sit 
still.” 





from Mas d’Azil. Are you in a hurry?” 
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“T am in no hurry, Jeanne; if you want 
anything of me I am at your service — 
you have only to ask.” 

But when he had come in through the 
door and stood in patient expectation, she 
was silent, only looking at him with anx- 
ious, questioning eyes, and he had full 
leisure to observe that her face was paler 
than usual. “You are thinking,” he said 
presently, “of what you said to me in the 
vineyard last October. I have not forgot- 
ten it either; you have not spoken to me 
since, and I do not suppose you have 
changed the opinion you had of me then. 
I, too, feel still as 1 spoke then. How- 
ever, we will put that aside for the mo- 
ment. I see you are in some trouble, and 
perhaps I can help you—if it is so, 
speak out; I shall not say, ‘ Jeanne, you 
treated me with scorn when I asked some- 
thing of you;’ nor shall I put any price 
on my service.” 

He spoke gravely and proudly, as if, 
though suffering from a sense of injustice 
received, he would not avail himself of 
this opportunity of vindicating himself to 
her. 

“You are very generous, Gérard,” she 
said timidly. “I have always thought that 
of you; what I am going to ask of you is 
a great thing. Will you do a great deal if 
I ask you?” 

“T will try,” he answered simply. “I 
wish you would tell me what it is, and not 
speak any longer in riddles.” 

“And it is not for me —at least, only 
for me among many.” 

“ T have promised to try, whatever it is.” 

“Tt is a matter of life and death.” 

“T have risked my life often ; once more 
will be no great matter.” 

“Yes,” cried Jeanne, her eagerness 
overpowering her doubts at last, “you 
have risked your life more than once for 
a few paltry head of game; you have run 
your neck into a noose for the few francs 
you could earn by contraband dealing. 
You and your brothers have proved your 
courage in a worthless cause, and now, 
not to one, but to all three, the opportunity 
is offered of utilizing your experience and 
contempt of difficulty and danger in the 
defence of your home and your own kin. 
The attack on us is certain — though 
those who ought to be preparing to meet 
it will not believe so. My father is alive 
to the peril of delay; he is only in want of 
two or three able volunteers to enable him 
to hold the mouth of the gorge against the 
king’s troops until M. le Vicomte can be 
summoned. My father is an old soldier, 
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he would not undertake this if he did not 
feel sure of the result. Mas d’Azil and 
the valley will be saved — those who save 
must not think of themselves. It is a 
hero’s part that is offered to you.” 

“We will go with him,” said Gérard, 
looking full into her flashing eyes. “I 
will talk to Maurice and Jean Baptiste. 
Jean Baptiste has a nasty cough; the 
mother is unhappy about it, and wants 
him not to expose himself any more on 
the mountains at night; before he begins 
to nurse himself he must make one more 
sally. Now good morning, my cousin, un- 
less you have something more to say.” 

“ No, there is nothing more, except that 
I am glad you bear no malice about what 
I said in the vineyard. I am afraid I was 
a little hard.” 

“So you were,” replied Gérard simply. 

“I shall never say such hard things of 
you again. 

“Thank you, Jeanne,” he answered. 
Then, without any more words, he went 
out, taking along the road to Mas d’Azila 
burden of thoughts, in which speculations 
as to his uncle’s plan of defence out- 
weighed conjectures respecting Jeanne’s 
change of manner towards him. 

So it came to pass that Jean Duson 
found efficient help to carry out his design, 
and after considerable consultation and 
preparation, everything was planned, pro- 
vided, and put in order. 

I cannot tell you how often the Dusons 
reconnoitred the valley before they fixed 
on this rock on which we are seated as the 
most advantageous position they could 
man, and decided on storing their home- 
cast bullets and all the powder they could 
collect, with provisions for several days, 
in this hut. Nor do I know if they sent 
out spies, nor how they gained informa- 
tion concerning the march of the attacking 
force ; all I can tell you is that they were 
here ready when the great moment came 
—when the head of Maréchal de Thé- 
mines’s column turned that curve which 
you see to your right, and advanced jaun- 
tily and unconcernedly as men might ad- 
vance on their way to certain victory. In 
twenty paces, as you see, the first line 
was within range of four well-aimed guns 
which lay hidden in the brushwood up 
above the further bank of the river. 

Softly the elder Duson gave the word. 
There was a puff of smoke; a sharp re- 
port echoed from side to side of the valley. 
A cry of angry dismay, mingled with 
groans of agony, rose from the road; and 
four men out of the two front lines rolled 
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in the dust, stricken down by unerring 
marksmen. 

The gay march halted in confusion, and 
every man took a general survey of the 
surroundings. There was the silent, empty 
road, winding onwards ; the lonely, wooded 
steeps on either side ; the river swollen by 
the melted snow. The smoke had been 
driven down the summer wind, and no 
living thing was visible. Meanwhile the 
little band had reloaded, and taken fresh 
aim; the confusion of surmise and vitupe- 
ration was interrupted by a second volley, 
and once more four stalwart troopers fell 
mortally wounded. It was obvious now 
that some one was concealed on the fur- 
ther side of the river; but how many, or 
whereabouts in the masses of brushwood 
which covered the rocks, was not so easy 
to discern. 

The officer in command of the vanguard 
ordered a volley to be fired in the direc- 
tion of the shots. The Dusons crouched 
behind a breastwork of earth which they 
had thrown up, and, had the aim from _be- 
low been faultless, instead of at random, 
they had nothing to fear. Before the 


smoke of the discharge had cleared away 
they fired again, with the same deadly 
result as before, and by that time the 
skirmish may be said to have fairly begun. 
Time after time the soldiery raked the 


precipice opposite with no result but ex- 
penditure of ammunition; time after time 
the Dusons discharged and loaded their 
guns — which, by the way, they had pro- 
cured from Gérard’s friends, the contra- 
bandisti — each time with loss to the 
enemy. 

When news was carried to the maréchal 
—who was with the main body of the 
army — that the mountain was full of des- 
perate peasants, and that the troops were 
being shot down like so many quails, he 
gave orders that the infantry should fall 
back and that the cavalry should charge 
past the ambush. 

The infantry were not sorry to carry 
out their part of the instructions; then 
the cavalry attempted their share, but as 
soon as they came within range of that 
deadly fire they fell, by twos, by threes, 
and by fours, till the narrow road was en- 
cumbered with wounded men and horses. 

A council of war, therefore, was called; 
the maréchal decided to retreat to the 
mouth of the valley, and halt there for the 
night, and, under cover of darkness, to 
bring his cannon —he had three pieces 
—to bear upon the point from which it 
was now apparent that the firing pro- 
ceeded. 
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The Dusons, on their part, saw, with 
the utmost thankfulness, the effect of their 
first day’s work. While the messenger, 
who had been despatched to the vicomte, 
had been making his way over the moun- 
tains, the invaders had not gained one 
foot of the valley, and were, moreover, 
totally ignorant of the numbers and effi- 
ciency of the force which baffled their 
march. 

But their success did not blind them to 
their weakness and danger. They heard 
in the darkness the great field-pieces be- 
ing dragged into position, one shot from 
which would shatter their slight earth- 
work. So all night long they labored to 
strengthen their primitive fortifications, 
and, at dawn, when all was still, they 
snatched an hour’s rest. 

All the following day the unequal battle 
went on. The gunners were shot down 
as they served the guns. More than once 
the great cannon-balls, rebounding from 
the rocks, did mischief to the troops ; but 
the Dusons escaped without a graze. The 
second evening closed in, and again the 
maréchal had to order a bivouac on the 
same spot. 

On that second day Jean Baptiste had 
not been a very active warrior. His 
physical force had fallen far short of his 
courage, and he had had to retire, faint 
and weary, from the action long before 
the cannonade ceased. As he lay in the 
hut he bethought him that the mzguelets * 
would, in all probability, be sent out to 
explore the mountain to discover their 
position, and to surround and destroy 
them. 

You remember, my good friend, that 
you found the path which led us hither 
uncommonly difficult and rough; so it 
would be, Jean Baptiste knew, to the 
miquelets; nevertheless, as the path ex- 
isted, there existed also a possibility that 
it might be found and followed; and 
this perilous possibility must be provided 
against. 

When the day was over and the soldiers 
had again fallen back, a consultation on 
this important point was held, and it was 
decided that the course of the stream, 
along whose margin we climbed, must be 
turned out of its bed, so as to render in- 
visible, and almost impracticable, the al- 
ready very little used path. “ And that,” 
said Jean Duson, “must be the work of 
Jean Baptiste. He has rested; we others 
must husband our force for a long day’s 
fighting to-morrow.” 


* Sharpshooters. 
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So it was done; and by daybreak where 
the rugged ascent had been, a wild cata- 
ract swept its way between the roots of the 
evergreen oaks. 

All that day the firing continued, with 
the same almost incredible results — re- 
member this is a story true to the letter — 
but there were still at least a night anda 
day to pass before the vicomte’s troops 
could reach Mas d’Azil, and the Dusons 
had observed that a considerable body of 
miquelets was absent from the army. It 
was true that the precautions of the pre- 
vious night had increased their safety ; but 
there remained the risk that, after having 
held out the requisite time, they might 
find their retreat to Carlat le Bourg cut 
off. Therefore, when for the third time 
the maréchal ordered his force to bivouac, 
Gérard Duson volunteered to go to see 
if the way to the village were still open, 
while Jean and Maurice slept, and Jean 
Baptiste, who had again rested in the 
afternoon, kept watch. 

Gérard’s expedition was an undertaking 
of no small difficulty. In the dark, and at 
the risk of stumbling across the miquelets 
anywhere and at any moment, he had to 
make his way through obstacles which 
you are just now quite in the mood to ap- 
preciate. I will not attempt to describe 
them. It is sufficient to say that at length 
he safely reached the hillside on which 
the village stands. 

A few glimmering lights told him that 
all was not deserted. He sought out in 
the dimness the big house at the end of 
the village, which belonged to Jean Du- 
son. A light gleamed there; Jeanne was 
watching — praying for them, no doubt; 
perhaps her prayers had guided his peril- 
ous path just now. He would go to her 
and tell her that all had gone well, and 
that there was good hope of final suc- 
cess. 

“Tt is I, Jeanne,” he called out reassur- 
ingly, when he had tapped on the door, 
and Jeanne, white-faced, and trembling 
with hope and fear, opened to him. 

“T have come with good news,” he 
went on —“ we are all safe, and safe we 
hope to remain. Jean Baptiste is too 
weak to fight much; but when he has to 
give up, we are enough without him. By 
to-morrow evening the vicomte’s troops 
will be at Mas d’Azil, and we shall come 
down to join the defence. In the mean 
time you must all get to the town as quickly 
as possible; there is a scouring party on 
the mountains, the village is no longer 
safe.” 





“And you,” she replied anxiously, “ will | 
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it be safe for you to return if the soldiers 
are on the alert?” 

“Yes,” he replied stoutly, “ours is the 
good cause, and your prayers will be with 
me.” 

“Yes, Gérard, I shall pray and watch 
until Isee you again. May Heaven hear 
my prayers.” Then, before he turned to 
go, she added: “ This is no time to think 
of ourselves ; still, I must ask you to for- 
give me for the angry words I spoke once, 
and the angry silence that I kept after- 
wards.” 

“Let us both forgive, Jeanne,” he an- 
swered promptly, “and when the time 
comes to speak of such things again, let 
me hope for a kinder answer to the ques- 
tion I asked you then.” 

She did not speak, but her pale face 
glowed, her sad eyes lighted up as she 
held out both hands to him. He came 
closer to her. 

“ Jeanne, I must not linger; Heaven be 
with thee, my own lass.” And, as he 
spoke, he wrapped his strong arms round 
her, and pressed his betrothal kiss on her 
forehead. In another moment he was 
once more on the dark hillside, and Jeanne 
was alone, weeping tears of joy, and min- 
gling her half-despairing petition with 
sweet thanksgivings. 

If Gérard’s descent from the hut had 
been perilous, his return was doubly so. 
Twice he had to evade parties of scouts, 
and the dawn had stolen over the sky be- 
fore he reached the last precipice, down 
which, in default of the path, he had to 
scramble. Here, however, the risk was, 
so to speak, over; and he might scramble 
boldly without dreading the result of every 
bough that snapped or every stone that 
rattled. 

Behind their primitive fortifications 
Jean Duson and Maurice had been sleep- 
ing the sleep of the weary, and Jean Bap- 
tiste, who had slept during the previous 
afternoon, was using every endeavor to 
fulfil conscientiousiy the office of sentinel. 
But his weakness overpowered him; again 
and again he found that his agitated 
thoughts were assuming the incoherent 
form ofadream. Suddenly he was aroused 
from this semi-waking state by a clatter 
of falling rocks. Some one was approach- 
ing; was even now climbing over the 
earthwork. The miquelets had ferreted 
them out; it was all over with them. IIl 
and weary as he was he resolved to die 
hard. Calling the others, he levelled his 
gun and took deadly aim at the intruder, 
whom he now saw in the faint light. A 
cry of dismay rang out, ‘“ My brother. 
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what hast thou done?” and Jean Duson 
reached the earthwork in time to receive 
the wounded man in his arms. 

“ Gérard, Gérard!” wailed Jean Bap- 
tiste, “speak, thou art not badly hurt?” 

His only reply was a mournful shake 
of the head, while his uncle endeavored 
vainly to staunch the blood which flowed 
from a wound in his side. 

“ Canst thou give thy report?” the old 
man asked tenderly; “it were bitter to 
die for nothing.” 

“At present you can retreat,” gasped 
the dying man; “but the miquelets are 
close here — they will find us without fail. 
You must go at once — before daylight. 
Twice I was nearly in their hands. You 
have done enough,” 

“We cannot go, my son, and leave you 
here.” 

“Why not?” he said still more feebly. 
“T am a dead man.” 

“ And Iam an old man. A few years 
are all I have left. I shall not strive to 
save them. I shall stay here as long as 
it is possible to fire a shot.” 

“ And I,” said Jean Baptiste, “who am 
marked out for an early death, I do not 
care to live with my brother’s blood on 
my head. I stay also.” 

“Then Maurice must go,” whispered 
Gérard; “ the cause cannot spare us all.” 

So, after much urging, Maurice did go; 
and, as he reached Carlat le Comte in 
safety, the particulars of the story were 
by his means preserved in the village tra- 
dition. . 

The other Dusons died the deaths of 
martyrs on this very spot; for the mique- 
lets found the way to the hut, and killed 
them without mercy. 

When the signal was waved from this 
point that the troops had taken it, the 
army advanced with great caution, and 
dread of other ambushes, and reached 
Mas d’Azil a few hours after the town had 
been fully prepared to receive them. 

The unsuccessful blockade, however, 
and the terrible hardships endured by the 
besieged, are not part of the story I wished 
you to hear. It is sufficient to say that 
the Dusons had not died in vain, and that 
the king’s troops did not take Mas d’Azil. 


” 


“ And Jeanne?” I asked, for I felt one 
touch was still wanting to the record. 

“Jeanne,” replied Monsieur de St. 
Blancat, “kept the promise she had made 
to her lover; that she would watch and 
pray till she met him again. And I am 
sure that the lodestar by which she shaped 
her course was not a forlorn hope.” 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE DECAY OF LYING: A DIALOGUE. 


BY OSCAR WILDE. 


Scene. — Zhe Library of a Country House in 
Lngland. 
PERSONS. — CYRIL and VIVIAN. 


Cyril (coming in through the open win- 
dow from the terrace). My dear Vivian, 
don’t coop yourself up all day in the 
library. It isa perfectly lovely afternoon. 
Let us go and lie on the grass and smoke 
cigarettes and enjoy nature. 

Vivian. Enjoy nature! I am glad to 
say that I have entirely lost that faculty. 
People tell us that art makes us love na- 
ture more than we loved her before; that 
it reveals her secrets to us; and that after 
a careful study of Corot and Constable we 
see things in her that had escaped us. My 
own experience is that the more we study 
art, the less we care fornature. Whatart 
really reveals to us is nature’s lack of de- 
sign, her curious crudities, her extraordi- 
nary monotony, her absolutely unfinished 
condition. When I look at a landscape I 
cannot help seeing all its defects. It is 
fortunate for us, however, that nature is 
so imperfect, as otherwise we should have 
had no artat all. Art is our spirited pro- 
test, our gallant attempt to teach nature 
her proper place. As for the infinite 
variety of nature, thatis a pure myth. It 
is not to be found in nature herself, but 
in the imagination, or fancy, or cultivated 
blindness, of the man who looks at her. 

C. Well, you need not look at the land- 
scape. You can lie on the grass and 
smoke and talk. 

V. But nature is so uncomfortable. 
Grass is hard and lumpy and damp, and 
full of horrid little black insects. Why, 
even Maple can make you a more comfort- 
able seat than nature can. Nature pales 
before the Tottenham Court Road. I don’t 
complain. If nature had been comforta- 
ble, mankind would never have invented 
architecture, and I prefer houses to the 
open air. In a house we all feel of the 
proper proportions. Everything is sub- 
ordinated to us, fashioned for our use 
and our pleasure. Egotism itself, which 
is so necessary to a proper sense of hu- 
man dignity, is absolutely the result of 
indoor life. Out of doors one becomes 
abstract and impersonal. One’s individ- 
uality absolutely leaves one. And then 
nature is so indifferent, so unappreciative. 
Whenever I am walking in the park here, 
I always feei that I am no more to nature 
than the cattle that browse on the slope, 
or the burdock that blooms in the ditch. 
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Nothing is clearer than that nature hates | ton-holes wher we meet, and to havea sort 


mind. Thinking is the most unhealthy 


thing in the world, and people die of it | 


just as of any otherdisease. Fortunately, 
in England at least, it is not catching. 
Our splendid physique as a people is en- 
tirely due to our national stupidity. I 
only hope we shall be able to keep this 
great historic bulwark of our happiness 
for many years to come; but I am afraid 
that we are beginning to be over-edu- 
cated ; at least everybody who is incapa- 
ble of learning has taken to teaching — 
that is really what our enthusiasm for 
education hascome to. In the mean time 
you had better go back to your wearisome 
uncomfortable nature, and leave me to 
correct my proofs. 

C. Writing an article! That is not 
very consistent after what you have just 
said. 

V. Who wants to be consistent? The 
dullard and the doctrinaire, the tedious 
people who carry out their principles to 
the bitter end of action, to the reductio ad 
absurdum of practice? Not I. Like 
Emerson, I write over the door of my 
library the word “ Whim.” Besides, my 
article is really a most salutary and val- 
uable warning. If it is attended to, there 


may be a new renaissance of art. 
C. What is the subject? 


V. I intend to call it “ The Decay of 
Lying: a Protest.” 

C. Lying! I should have thought our 
politicians kept up that habit. 

V. I assure you they do not. They 
never rise beyond the level of misinter- 
pretation, and actually condescend to 
prove, to discuss, to argue. How differ- 
ent from the temper of the true liar, with 
his frank, fearless statements, his superb 
irresponsibility, his healthy, natural dis- 
dain of proof of any kind! After all, 
what is a fine lie? Simply that which is 
its own evidence. Ifa man is sufficiently 
unimaginative to produce evidence in sup- 
port of alie, he might just as well speak 
the truth at once. No, the politicians 
won’t do, and besides, what I am pleading 
for is lying in art. Shall I read you what 
I have written? It might do you a great 
deal of good. 

C. Certainly, if you give me a cigarette. 
Thanks. By the way, what magazine do 
you intend it for? 

V. For the Retrospective Review. 
think I told you that we had revived it. 
C. Whom do you mean by “ we’? 

V. Oh, the Tired Hedonists of course. 
It is aclub to which I belong. We are 
supposed to wear faded roses in our but- 
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of cult for Domitian. 
not eligible. 
pleasures. 

C. I should be black-balled on the 
ground of animal spirits, I suppose ? 

V. Probably. Besides, you are a little 
too old. We don’t admit any one who is 
of the usual age. 

C. Well, I should fancy you are all a 
good deal bored with each other. 

V. Weare. That is one of the objects 
of the club. Now, if you promise not to 
interrupt too often, I will read you my 
article. 

C. (flinging himself down on the sofa). 
All right. 

V. (reading in a very clear, musical 
voice) ‘* THE DECAY OF LYING: A PRO- 
TEST. One of the chief causes of the 
curiously commonplace character of most 
of the literature of our age is undoubtedly 
the decay of lying as an art, a science, and 
a social pleasure. The ancient historians 
gave us delightful fiction in the form of 
fact ; the modern novelist presents us with 
dull facts under the guise of fiction. The 
blue-book is rapidly becoming his ideal 
both for methodand manner. He has his 
tedious document Aumain, his miserable 
little coin de la création, into which he 
peers with his microscope. He is to be 
found at the Librairie Nationale, or at the 
British Museum, shamelessly reading up 
his subject. He has not even the courage 
of other people’s ideas, but insists on go- 
ing directly to life for everything, and 
ultimately, between encyclopedias and 
personal experience, he comes to the 
ground, having drawn his types from the 
family circle or from the weekly washer- 
woman, and having acquired an amount of 
useful information from which he never, 
even in his most thoughtful moments, can 
thoroughly free himself. 

“The loss that results to literature in 
general from this false ideal of our time 
can hardly be over-estimated. People have 
a careless way of talking about a ‘ born 
liar,’ just as they talk about a ‘ born poet.’ 
But in both cases they are wrong. Lying 
and poetry are arts—arts, as Plato saw, 
not unconnected with each other—and 
they require the most careful study, the 
most disinterested devotion. Indeed, they 
have their technique, just as the more 
material arts of painting and sculpture 
have, their subtle secrets of form and 
color, their craft-mysteries, their deliberate 
artistic methods. As one knows the poet 
by his fine music, so one can recognize the 
liar by his rich rhythmic utterance, and in 


I am afraid you are 
You are too fond of simple 
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neither case will the casual inspiration of 
the moment suffice. Here, as elsewhere, 
practice must precede perfection. But in 
modern days while the fashion of writing 
poetry has become far too common, and 
should, if possible, be discouraged, the 
fashion of lying has almost fallen into dis- 
repute. Many a young man starts in life 
with a natural gift for exaggeration which, 
if nurtured in congenial and sympathetic 
surroundings, or by the imitation of the 
best models, might grow into something 
really great and wonderful. But, as a 
rule, he comes tonothing. He either falls 
into careless habits of accuracy 

C. My dear Vivian! 

V. Please don’t interrupt in the middle 
ofasentence. “He either falls into care- 
less habits of accuracy, or takes to fre- 
quenting the society of the aged and the 
wellinformed. Both things are equally 
fatal to his imagination, as indeed they 
would be fatal to the imagination of any- 
body, and in a short time he develops a 
morbid and unhealthy faculty of truth- 
telling, begins to verify all statements 
made in his presence, has no hesitation in 
contradicting people who are younger than 
himself, and often ends by writing novels 
which are so like life that no one can pos- 
sibly believe them. This is no isolated 
instance that we are giving. It is simply 
one example out of many; and if some- 
thing cannot be done to check, or at least 
to modify, our monstrous worship of facts, 
art will become sterile, and beauty will 
pass away from the land. 

“Even Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
that delightful master of delicate and fan- 
ciful prose, is tainted with this modern 
vice, for we positively know no other name 
for it. There is sucha thing as robbing 
a story of its reality by trying to make it 
too true, and ‘The Black Arrow’ is so 
inartistic that it does not contain a single 
anachronism to boast of, while the trans- 
formation of Dr. Jekyll reads dangerously 
like an experiment out of the Lancet. 
As for Mr. Rider Haggard, who really has, 
or had once, the makings of a perfectly 
magnificent liar, he is now so afraid of 
being suspected of genius that when he 
does tell us anything marvellous, he feels 
bound to invent a personal reminiscence, 
and to put it into a footnote as a kind of 
cowardly corroboration. Nor are our other 
novelists much better. Mr. Henry James 
writes fiction as if it was a painful duty, 
and wastes upon mean motives and imper- 
ceptible ‘ points of view’ his neat literary 
style, his felicitous phrases, his swift and 
caustic satire. Mrs. Oliphant prattles 





pleasantly about curates, lawn-tennis par- 
ties, domesticity, and other wearisome 
things. Mr. Marion Crawford has immo- 
lated himself upon the altar of local color. 
He is like the lady in the French comedy 
who is always talking about /e beau ciel 
a@’Italie. Besides, he has fallen into a 
bad habit of uttering moral platitudes. At 
times he is almost edifying. ‘ Robert 
Elsmere’ is of course a masterpiece —a 
masterpiece of the genre ennuyeux, the 
one form of literature that the English 
people seem thoroughly to enjoy. Indeed 
it is only in England that such a novel 
could be possible. As for that great and 
daily increasing school of novelists for 
whom the sun always rises in the East 
End, the only thing that can be said about 
them is that they find life crude, and leave 
it raw. 

“In France, though nothing so deliber- 
ately tedious as ‘Robert Elsmere’ has 
been produced, things are not much bet- 
ter. M. Guy de Maupassant, with his 
keen mordant irony and his hard vivid 
style, strips life of the few poor rags that 
still cover her, and shows us foul sore and 
festering wound. He writes lurid little 
tragedies in which everybody is ridicu- 
lous; bitter comedies at which one can- 
not laugh for very tears. M. Zola, true to 
the lofty principle that he lays down in 
one of his pronunciamientos on literature, 
‘L’homme de génie n’a jamais de l’esprit,’ 
is determined to show that, if he has not 
got genius, he can at least be dull. And 
how well he succeeds! He is not with- 
out power. Indeed at times, as in ‘ Ger- 
minal,’ there is something almost epic in 
his work. But his work is entirely wrong 
from beginning to end, and wrong not on 
the ground of morals but on the ground 
of art. From any ethical standpoint his 
work is just what it should be. He is 
perfectly truthful, and describes things 
exactly as they happen. What more can 
any moralist desire? I have no sympathy 
at all with the moral indignation of our 
time against M. Zola. It is simply the 
rage of Caliban on seeing his own face in 
aglass. But from the standpoint of art, 
what can be said in favor of the author 
of *L’Assommoir,’ ‘Nana,’ and ‘ Pot- 
Bouille’? Nothing. Mr. Ruskin once 
described the characters in George Eliot’s 
novels as being like the sweepings of a 
Pentonville omnibus, but M. Zola’s char- 
acters are much worse. They have their 
dreary vices, and their drearier virtures. 
The record of their lives is absolutely 
without interest. Who cares what hap- 
pens to them? In literature we require 
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distinction, charm, beauty, and imagina- 
tive power. Wedon’t want to be harrowed 
and disgusted with an account of the 
doings of the lower orders. M. Daudet 
is better. He has esfrit, a light touch, 
and an amusing style. But he has lately 
committed literary suicide. Nobody can 
possibly care for Delobelle with his // 
faut lutter pour Tart, or for Valmajour 
with his eternal refrain about the night- 
ingale, or for the poet in ‘ Jack’ with his 
mots cruels, now that we have learned 
from ‘Vingt Ans de ma Vie littéraire’ 
that these characters were taken directly 
from life. To me they seem to have 
suddenly lost all their vitality, all the few 
qualities they ever possessed. The only 
real people are the people who never ex- 
isted, and if a novelist is base enough to 
go to life for his personages, he should at 
least pretend that they are creations and 
not boast of them as copies. As for M. 
Paul Bourget, the master of the roman 
psychologigue, he commits the error of 
imagining that the men and women of 
modern life are capable of being infinitely 
analyzed for an innumerable series of 
chapters. In point of fact what is inter- 


esting about people in good society — 
and M. Bourget never moves out of the 
Faubourg — is the mask that each one of 
them wears, not the reality that lies be- 


hind the mask. It is a humiliating con- 
fession, but we are all of us made out of 
the same stuff. In Falstaff there is some- 
thing of Hamlet, in Hamlet there is not a 
little of Falstaff. The fat knight has his 
moods of melancholy, and the young 
prince his moments of coarse humor. 
Where we differ from each other is purely 
in accidentals ; in dress, in manner, tone 
of voice, personal appearance, tricks of 
habit, and the like. The more one ana- 
lyzes people, the more all reasons for 
analysis disappear. Sooner or later one 
comes to that dreadful universal thing 
called human nature. Indeed, as any one 
who has ever worked among the poor 
knows only too well, the brotherhood of 
man is no mere poet’s dream, it is a ter- 
rible reality ; and if a writer insists upon 
analyzing the upper classes he might just 
as well write of match-girls and coster- 
mongers at once.” However, my dear 
Cyril, I will not detain you any further on 
this point. I quite admit that modern 
novels have many good points. All I say 
is that, as a class, they are quite unread- 
able. 

C. That is certainly a very grave quali- 
fication, but I must say that I think you 
are rather unfair in some of your stric- 
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tures. I like “ Robert Elsmere,” for in- 
stance. Not that I can look upon it as a 
serious work, As a statement of the 
problems that confront the earnest Chris- 
tian it is ridiculous and antiquated. It is 
simply Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma ” 
with the literature left out. It is as much 
behind the age as Paley’s “ Evidences,” 
or Colenso’s method of Biblical exegesis. 
Nor could anything be less impressive 
than the unfortunate hero gravely herald- 
ing a dawn that rose long ago, and so 
completely missing its true significance 
that he proposes to carry on the business 
of the old firm under the new name. On 
the other hand, it contains several clever 
caricatures, and a heap of delightful quo- 
tations, and Green’s philosophy very 
pleasantly sugars the somewhat bitter pill 
of the author’s fiction. I also cannot help 
expressing my surprise that you have said 
nothingfabout the two novelists whom you 
are always reading, Balzac and George 
Meredith. Surely they are realists, both 
of them? 

V. Ah! Meredith! Who can define 
him? His style is chaos illumined by 
flashes of lightning. As a writer he has 
mastered everything, except language ; as 
a novelist he can do everything, except 
tell a story ; as an artist he is everything, 
except articulate. Somebody in Shake- 
speare — Touchstone, I think — talks 
about a man who is always breaking his 
shins over his own wit, and it seems to 
me that this might serve as the basis of a 
criticism of Meredith’s style. But what- 
ever he is, he is nota realist. Or rather 
I would say that he is a child of realism 
who is not on speaking terms with his 
father. By deliberate choice he has made 
himself a romanticist. He has refused to 
bow the knee to Baal, and after all, even 
if the man’s fine spirit did not revolt 
against the noisy assertions of realism, 
his style would be quite sufficient of itself 
to keep life at a respectful distance. By 
its means he has planted round his garden 
a hedge full of thorns, and with some 
wonderful roses. As for Balzac, ke was 
a most remarkable combination of the 
artistic temperament with the scientific 
spirit. The latter he bequeathed to his 
disciples ; the former was entirely his own. 
The difference between such a book as 
M. Zola “ L’Assommoir” and Balzac’s 
“ Illusions Perdues ” is the difference be- 
tween unimaginative realism and imagina- 
tive reality. ‘ All Balzac’s characters,” 
said Baudelaire, “ are gifted with the same 
ardor of life that animated himself. All 
his fictions are as deeply colored as 
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dreams. Each mind is a weapon loaded 
to the muzzle with will. The very scull- 
ions have genius.” A steady course of 
Balzac reduces our living friends to shad- 
ows, and our acquaintances to the shad- 
ows of shades. His characters have a 
kind of fervent, fiery-colored existence. 
They dominate us and defy scepticism. 
One of the greatest tragedies of my life is 
the death of Lucien de Rubempré. It is 
a grief from which I have never been able 
completely to rid myself. But Balzac is 
no more a realist than Holbein was. He 
created life, he did not copy it. I admit, 
however, that he set far too high a value 
on modernity of form, and that, conse- 
quently, there is no book of his that, as an 
artistic masterpiece, can rank with “Sa- 
lammbé,” or “ Esmond,” or “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” or the “Vicomte de 
Bragelonne.” 

C. Do you object to modernity of form 
then? 

V. Yes. It is a huge price to pay for a 
very poor result. Pure modernity of 
form is always somewhat vulgarizing. It 
cannot help being so. The public imagine 
that, because they are interested in their 
immediate surroundings, art should be in- 
terested in them also, and should take 
them as her subject-matter. But the mere 
fact that they are interested in these things 


makes them unsuitable subjects for art. 
The only beautiful things, as somebody 
once said, are the things that do not con- 


cern us. As long as a thing is useful or 
necessary to us, or affects us any way, 
either for pain or for pleasure, or appeals 
strongly to our sympathies, or is a vital 
part of the environment in which we live, 
it is outside the proper sphere of art. To 
art’s subject-matter we should be more or 
less indifferent. We should, at any rate, 
have no preferences, no prejudices, no 
partisan feeling of anykind. It is exactly 
because Hecuba is nothing to us that her 
sorrows are such an admirable motive for 
atragedy. I do not know anything inthe 
whole history of literature sadder than 
the artistic career of Charles Reade. He 
wrote one beautiful book, “The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” a book as much above 
“ Romola ” as “ Romola” is above “ Dan- 
iel Deronda,” and wasted the rest of his 
life in a foolish attempt to be modern, to 
draw public attention to the state of our 
convict prisons and the management of 
private lunaticasylums. Charles Dickens 
was depressing enough in all conscience 
when he tried to arouse our sympathy for 
the victims of the poor-law administration ; 
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but Charles Reade, an artist, a scholar, a 
man with a true sense of beauty, raging 
and roaring over the abuses of modern 
life like a common pamphleteer or a sen- 
sational journalist, is really a sight for the 
angels to weepover. Believe me, my dear 
Cyril, modernity of form and modernity of 
subject-matter are entirely and absolutely 
wrong. We have mistaken the common 
livery of the age for the vesture of the 
Muses, and spend our days in the sordid 
streets and hideous suburbs of our vile 
cities when we should be out on the hill- 
side with Apollo. Certainly we area de- 
graded race, and have sold our birthright 
for a mess of facts. 

C. There is something in what you say, 
and there is no doubt that whatever 
amusement we may find in reading an 
absolutely modern novel, we have rarely 
any artistic pleasure in re-reading it. And 
this is perhaps the best rough test of what 
is literature and what is not. If one can- 
not enjoy reading a book over and over 
again, there is no good reading it at all. 
But what do you say about the return to 
life and nature? This is the panacea that 
is always being recommended to us. 

V. (taking up his proofs). 1 will read 
you what I say on that subject. The pas- 
sage comes later on in the article, but ! 
may as well read it now :— 

“The popular cry of our time is: ‘ Let 
us return to life and nature; they will re- 
create art for us, and send the red blood 
coursing through her veins ; they will give 
her feet swiftness and make her hand 
strong.’ But, alas! we are mistaken in 
our amiable and well-meaning efforts. 
Nature is always behind the age ; and as 
for life, she is the solvent that breaks up 
art, the enemy that lays waste her house.” 

C. What do you mean by saying that 
nature is always behind the age? 

V. Well, perhaps that is rather obscure. 
What I mean is this. If we take nature 
to mean natural simple instinct as op- 
posed to self-conscious culture, the work 
produced under this influence is always 
old-fashioned, antiquated, and out of date. 
If, on the other hand, we regard nature as 
the collection of phenomena external to 
man, people only discover in her what 
they bring to her. She has no suggestions 
of her own. Wordsworth went to the 
lakes, but he was never a lake poet. He 
found in stones the sermons he had already 
hidden there. He went moralizing about 
the district, but his good work was pro- 
duced when he returned, not to nature, but 
to poetry. Poetry gave him “ Laodamia,” 
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and the fine sonnets, and the “ Ode to Im- 
mortality,” and nature gave him “ Martha 
Ray” and “ Peter Bell.” 

C. I think that view might be ques- 
tioned. I am rather inclined to believe in 
the “impulse from a vernal wood,” though 
of course the artistic value of such an im- 
pulse depends entirely on the kind of 
temperament that receives it. However, 
proceed with your article. 

V. (reading). “ Art begins with abstract 
decoration, with purely imaginative and 
pleasurable work dealing with what is 
unreal and non-existent. This is the first 
stage. Then life becomes fascinated with 
this new wonder, and asks to be admitted 
into the charmed circle. Art takes life as 
part of her rough material, recreates it, 
and refashions it in fresh forms, is abso- 
lutely indifferent to fact, invents, imag- 
ines, dreams, and keeps between herself 
and reality the impenetrable barrier of 
beautiful style, of decorative or ideal treat- 
ment. The third stage is when life gets 
the upper hand, and drives art out into 
the wilderness. This is the decadence, 
and it is from this that we are now suffer- 
ing. 

“Take the case of the English drama. 
At first in the hands of the monks dra- 
matic art was abstract, decorative, and 
mythological. Then she enlisted life in 
her service, and using some of life’s exter- 
nal forms, she created an entirely new race 
of beings, whose sorrows were more terri- 
ble than any sorrow man has ever felt, 
whose joys were keener than lovers’ joys, 
who had the rage of the Titans and the 
calm of the gods, who had monstrous and 
marvellous sins, monstrous and marvel- 
lous virtues. To them she gave a lan- 
guage different from that of actual life, a 
language full of resonant music and sweet 
rhythm, made stately by solemn cadence, 
or made delicate by fanciful rhyme, jew- 
elled with wonderful words, and enriched 
with lofty diction. She clothed her chil- 
dren in strange raiment and gave them 
masks, and at her bidding the antique 
world rose from its marble tomb. A new 
Cesar stalked through the streets of risen 
Rome, and with purple sail and flute-led 
oars another Cleopatra passed up the river 
to Antioch. Old myth, and legend, and 
dream, took form and substance. History 
was entirely rewritten, and there was 
hardly one of the dramatists who did not 
recognize that the object of art ts not sim- 
ple truth but complex beauty. In this 
they were perfectly right. Art herself is 
simply a form of exaggeration ; and selec- 
tion, which is the very spirit of art, is | 
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nothing more than an intensified mode of 
over-emphasis. 

“ But life soon shattered the perfection 
of the form. Even in Shakespeare we can 
see the beginning of the end. It shows 
itself by the gradual breaking up of the 
blank verse in the later plays, by the pre- 
dominance given to prose, and by the 
over-importance assigned to characteriza- 
tion. The passages in Shakespeare — 
and they are many — where the language 
is uncouth, vulgar, exaggerated, fantastic, 
obscene even, are due entirely to life call- 
ing for an echo of its own voice, and re- 
jecting the intervention of beautiful style, 
through which alone it should be allowed 
to find expression. Shakespeare is not by 
any means a flawless artist. He is too 
fond of going directly to life, and borrow- 
ing life’s natural utterance. He forgets 


that when art surrenders her imagina- 
tive medium she surrenders everything. 
Goethe says somewhere, — 


In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meis- 
ter, 


‘It is in working within limits that the 
master reveals himself,’ and the limita- 
tion, the very condition, of any art is 
style. However, we will not linger any 
longer over Shakespeare’s realism. ‘ The 
Tempest’ is the best of palinodes. All 
that we desired to point out was, that the 
magnificent work of the E'izabethan and 
Jacobean artists contained within itself the 
seeds of its own dissolution, and that if it 
drew some of its strength from using life 
as rough material, it drew all its weakness 
from using life as an artistic method. As 
the inevitable result of this substitution of 
an imitative for a creative medium, this 
surrender of an imaginative form, we have 
the modern English melodrama. The 
characters in these plays talk on the stage 
exactly as they would talk off it; they are 
taken directly from life and reproduce its 
vulgarity down to the smallest detail; they 
have the gait, manner, costume, and ac- 
cent of real people; they would pass un- 
noticed in a third-class railway carriage. 
And yet how wearisome the plays are! 
They do not succeed in producing even 
that impression of reality at which they 
aim, and which is their only reason for 
existing. As a method realism is a com- 
plete failure. 

“What is true about the drama and the 
novel is no less true about those arts that 
we call the decorative arts. The whole 
history of decorative art in Europe is the 
record of the struggle between Oriental- 
ism, with its frank rejection of imitation, 
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its love of artistic convention, its dislike 
to the actual representation of any object 
in nature, and our own imitative spirit. 
Wherever the former has been paramount, 
as in Byzantium, Sicily, and Spain, by 
actual contact, or in the rest of Europe by 
the influence of the Crusades, we have 
had beautiful and imaginative work in 
which the visible things of life are trans- 
muted into artistic conventions, and the 
things that life has not are invented and 
fashioned for her. But wherever we have 
returned to life and nature, our work has 
always become vulgar, common, and un- 
interesting. Modern tapestry, with its 
aérial effects, its elaborate perspective, its 
broad expanses of waste sky, its faithful 
and laborious realism, has no beauty what- 
soever. The pictorial glass of Germany 
is absolutely detestable. We are begin- 
ning to weave possible carpets in England, 
but only because we have returned to the 
method and spirit of the East. Our rugs 
and carpets of twenty years ago, with their 
healthy national feeling, their inane wor- 
ship of nature, their sordid reproductions 
of visible objects, have become, even to 
the Philistine, a source of laughter. A 
cultured Mahomedan once remarked to 
me, ‘You Christians are so occupied in 
misinterpreting the fourth commandment 
that you have never thought of making an 
artistic application of the second.’ He 
was perfectly right, and the whole truth 
of the matter is this: the proper school to 
learn art in is not life but art.” 

And now let me read you a passage 
which deals with the commonplace char- 
acter of our literature : — 

“It was not always thus. We need not 
say anything about the poets, for they, 
with the unfortunate exception of Mr. 
Wordsworth, have always been faithful to 
their high mission, and are universally 
recognized as being absolutely unreliable. 
But in the works of Herodotus, who, in 
spite of the shallow and ungenerous at- 
tempts of modern sciolists to verify his 
history, may be justly called the ‘ Father 
of Lies;’ in the published speeches of 
Cicero and the biographies of Suetonius ; 
in Tacitus at his best; in Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History ;’ in Hanno’s ‘ Periplus;’ in all 
the early chronicles; in the lives of the 
saints ; in Froissart and Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory; in the travels of Marco Polo; in 
Olaus Magnus, and Aldrovandus, and Con- 
rad Lycosthenes, with his magnificent 
‘ Prodigiorum et Ostentorum Chronicon ;’ 
in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini; in the memoirs of Casanuova; in 
Defoe’s ‘ History of the Plague ;’ in Bos- 





well’s ‘ Life of Johnson;’ in Napoleon’s 


despatches, and in the works of our own 
Cariyle, whose ‘French Revolution’ is 
one of the most fascinating historical ro- 
mances ever written, facts are either kept 
in their proper subordinate position, or 
else entirely excluded on the general 
ground of dulness. Now everything is 
changed. Facts are not merely finding a 
footing in history, but they are usurping 
the domain of fancy, and have invaded the 
kingdom of romance. Their chilling touch 
is over everything. They are vulgarizing 
mankind. The crude commercialism of 
America, its materializing spirit, its indif- 
ference to the poetical side of things, and 
its lack of imagination and of high, unat- 
tainable ideals, are entirely due to that 
country having adopted for its national 
hero a man who according to his own 
confession was incapable of telling a lie, 
and itis not too much to say that the story 
of George Washington and the cherry- 
tree has done more harm, and in a shorter 
space of time, than any other moral tale 
in the whole of literature.” 

C. My dear boy! 

V. 1 assure you it is quite true, and the 
amusing part of the whole thing is that 
the story of the cherry-tree is an absolute 
myth. However, you must not think that 
I am too despondent about the artistic 
future of America or of our own country. 
Listen to this : — 

“ That some change will take place be- 
fore this century has drawn to its close, 
we have no doubt whatsoever. Bored by 
the tedious and improving conversation 
of those who have neither the wit to exag- 
gerate nor the genius to romance, tired of 
the intelligent person whose reminiscences 
are always based upon memory, whose 
statements are invariably limited by proba- 
bility, and who is at any time liable to be 
corroborated by the merest Philistine who 
happens to be present, society sooner or 
later must return to its lost leader, the 
cultured and fascinating liar. Who he 
was who first, without ever having gone 
out to the rude chase, told the wondering 
cave-men at sunset how he had dragged 
the megatherium from the purple dark- 
ness of its jasper cave, or slain the mam- 
moth in single combat and brought back 
its gilded tusks, we cannot tell, and not 
one of our modern anthropologists, with 
all their much-boasted science, has had 
the ordinary courage to tell us. What- 
ever was his name or race, he was certainly 
the true founder of social intercourse. 
For the aim ofa liar is simply to charm, 
to delight, to give pleasure. He is the 
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very basis of civilized society, and without 
him a dinner-party, even at the mansions 
of the great, is as dull asa lecture at the 
Royal Society or a debate at the Incor- 
porated Authors. 

“ Nor will he be welcomed merely by so- 
ciety. Art, breaking from the prison-house 
of realism, will run to greet him and will 
kiss his false, beautiful Hips, knowing that 
he alone is in possession of the great secret 
of all her manifestations, the secret that 
truth is entirely and absolutely a matter 
of style. While life — poor, probable, un- 
interesting human life —tired of repeating 
herself for the benefit of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, scientific historians, and the 
compilers of statistics in general, will fol- 
low meekly after him, and try to reproduce, 
in her own simple and untutored way, 
some of the marvels of which he talks, 

“ No doubt there will always be critics 
who, like a recent writer in the Saturday 
Review, will gravely censure the teller of 
fairy-tales for his defective knowledge of 
natural history, who will measure imagina- 
tive work by their own lack of any imagi- 
native faculty, and who will hold up their 
inkstained hands in horror if some honest 
gentleman, who has never been farther 
than the yew-trees of his own garden, pens 
a fascinating book of travels like Sir John 
Mandeville, or, like great Raleigh, writes 


a whole history of the world, in prison, 
and without knowing anything about the 


past. To excuse themselves they will try 
to shelter under the shield of him who 
made Prospero the magician, and gave 
him Caliban and Ariel as his servants, 
who heard the tritons blowing their horns 
round the coral reefs of the enchanted 
isle and the fairies singing to each other in 
a wood near Athens, who led the phantom 
kings in dim procession across the misty 
Scottish heath, and hid Hecate ina cave 
with the weird sisters. They will call 
upon Shakespeare —they always do— 
and will quote that hackneyed passage 
about art holding up the mirror to nature, 
forgetting that this unfortunate aphorism 
is deliberately said by Hamlet in order to 
convince the bystanders of his absolute 
insanity in art-matters.” 

Cc. Ahem! Ahem! Another cigarette, 
please. 

V. My dear fellow, whatever you may 
say, it is merely a dramatic utterance, and 
no more represents Shakespeare’s real 
views upon art than the speeches of Iago 
represent his real views upon morals. 
But let me get to the end of the passage : 

“Art finds her own perfection within, 
and not outside, herself. She is not to be 
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judged by any external standard of resem- 
blance. She is a veil, rather than a mir- 
ror. She has flowers that no botanist 
knows of, birds that no museum possesses. 
She makes and unmakes many worlds, and 
can draw the moon from heaven with a 
scarlet thread. Hers are the ‘forms 
more real than living man,’ and hers the 
great archetypes of which things that have 
existence are but unfinished copies. Na- 
ture has, in her eyes, no laws, no uniform- 
ity. She can work miracles at her will, 
and when she calls monsters from the 
deep they come. She can bid the almond- 
tree blossom in winter, and send the snow 
upon the ripe cornfield. At her word the 
frost lays its silver finger on the burning 
mouth of June, and the winged lions creep 
out from the hollows of the Lydian hills. 
The dryads peer from the thicket as she 
passes by, and the brown fauns smile 
strangely at her when she comes near 
them. She has hawk-faced gods that wor- 
ship her, and the centaurs gallop at her 
side.” 

C. Is that the end of this dangerous 
article ? 

V. No. There is one more passage, 
but it is purely practical. It simply sug- 
gests some methods by which we could 
revive this lost art of lying. 

C. Well, before you read me that, I 
should like to ask you a question. What 
do you mean by saying that life, “ poor, 
probable, uninteresting human life,” will 
try to reproduce the marvels of art? I 
can quite understand your objection to art 
being treated as a mirror. You think it 
would reduce genius to the position of a 
cracked looking-glass. But you don’t 
mean to say that you seriously believe 
that life imitates art, that life in fact is the 
mirror, and art the reality? 

V. Certainly I do. Paradox though it 
may seem—and paradoxes are always 
dangerous things—it is none the less 
true that life imztates art far more than 
art imitates life. We have all seen in 
our own day in England how a certain 
curious and fascinating type of beauty, 
invented and emphasized by two imag- 
inative painters, has so influenced life that 
whenever one goes to a private view or to 
an artistic salon one sees here the mystic 
eyes of Rossetti’s dream, the long ivory 
throat, the strange, square-cut jaw, the 
loosened shadowy hair that he so ardently 
loved, there the sweet maidenhood of 
“The Golden Stair,” the blossom-like 
mouth and weary loveliness of the “ Laus 
Amoris,” the passion-pale face of An- 
dromeda, the thin hands and lithe beauty 
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of the Vivien in “ Merlin’s Dream.” And 
it has always been so. A great artist 
invents a type, and life tries to copy it, to 
reproduce it in a popular form, like an 
enterprising publisher. Neither Holbein 
nor Vandyck found in England what they 
have given us. They brought their types 
with them, and life with her keen imitative 
faculty set herself to supply the master 
with models. The Greeks, with their 
quick artistic instinct, understood this, 
and set in the bride’s chamber the statue 
of Hermes or of Apollo, that she might 
bear children like the works of art that 
she looked at. They knew that life gains 
from art not merely spirituality, depth of 
thought and passion, soul-turmoil or soul- 
peace, but that she can form herself on 
the very lines and colors of art, and can 
reproduce the dignity of Pheidias as well 
as the grace of Praxiteles. Hence came 
their objection to realism. They disliked 
it on purely social grounds. They {elt 
that it inevitably makes people ugly, and 
they were perfectly right. We try to im- 
prove the conditions of the race by means 
of good air, sunlight, wholesome water, 
and hideous bare buildings for the better 
housing of the people. But these things 
merely produce hezlth, they do not pro- 
duce beauty. For this art is required, 
and the true disciples of the great artist 
are not his studio-imitators, but those who 
become like his works of art, be they 
plastic as in Greek days, or pictorial as 
in modern times; in fact, life is art’s best, 
art’s only pupil. 

As it is with the visible arts, so it is 
with literature. The most obvious and 
the vulgarest form in which this is shown 
is in the case of the silly boys who, after 
reading the adventures of Jack Sheppard 
or Dick Turpin, pillage the stalls of un- 
fortunate applewomen, break into sweet- 
shops at night, and alarm old gentlemen 
who are returning from the city, by leap- 
ing out on them, with black masks and 
loaded revolvers. This interesting phe- 
nomenon, which always occurs after the 
appearance of a new edition of either of 
the books I have named, is usually at- 
tributed to the influence of literature on 
the imagination. But this is a mistake. 
The imagination is essentially creative 
and always seeks for a new form. The 
hoy burglar is simply the inevitable result 
of life’s imitative instinct. He is fact, 
occupied, as fact usually is, with trying to 


reproduce fiction, and what we see in him | 


is repeated on an extended scale through 
the whole of life. Schopenhauer has ana- 
lyzed the pessimism that characterizes 





modern thought, but Hamlet invented it. 
The world has become sad because a 
puppet was once melancholy. The Nihil- 
ist, that strange martyr who has no faith, 
who goes to the stake without enthusiasm, 
and dies for what he does not believe in, 
is a purely literary product. He was in- 
vented by Tourgénieff, and completed by 
Dostoieffski. Robespierre came out of 
the pages of Rousseau, as surely as the 
People’s Palace rose out of the débrzs of a 
novel. Literature always anticipates life. 
It does not copy it, but moulds it to its 
purpose. The nineteenth century, as we 
know it, is largely an invention of Balzac. 
Our Luciens de Rubempré, our Rastign- 
acs, and De Marsays, made their first ap- 
pearance in the “ Comédie Humaine.” We 
are merely carrying out, with footnotes 
and unnecessary additions, the whim or 
fancy of a great novelist. I once asked 
a lady, who knew Thackeray intimately, 
whether he had had any model for Becky 
Sharp. She told me that Becky was an 
invention, but that the idea of the character 
had been partly suggested by a governess 
who lived in the neighborhood of Ken- 
sington Square, and was the companion 
of a very selfish and rich old woman. I 
inquired what became of the governess 
and she replied that, oddly enough, some 
years after the appearance of “ Vanity 
Fair,” the governess ran away with the 
nephew of the lady with whom she was 
living, and for a short time made a great 
splash in society, quite in Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley’s style, and entirely by Mrs. Raw- 
don Crawley’s methods. Ultimately she 
came to grief, disappeared to the Conti- 
nent, and used to be occasionally seen at 
Monte Carlo and other gambling-places. 
The noble gentleman from whom the same 
great sentimentalist drew Colonel New- 
come died a few months after “ The New- 
comes ” had reached a fourth edition, with 
the word “ Adsum” on his lips. Shortly 
after Mr. Stevenson published his curious 
psychological story of transformation, a 
friend of mine, cailed Mr. Hyde, was in 
the north of London, and being anxious to 
get toa railway station, he took what he 
thought was a short cut, lost his way, and 
found himself in a network of mean, evil- 
looking streets. Feeling rather nervous 
he was walking extremely fast, when sud- 
denly out of an archway ran a child right 


| between his legs. The child fell on the 


pavement, he tripped over it, and tram- 
pled upon it. Being of course very much 
frightened and not a little hurt, it began 
to scream, and in a few seconds the whole 
street was full of rough people who kept 
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pouring out of the houses like ants. They 
surrounded him, and asked him his name. 
He was just about to give it when he sud- 
denly remembered the opening incident in 
Mr. Stevenson’s story. He was so filled 
with horror at having realized in his own 
person that terrible scene, and at having 
done accidentally what the Mr. Hyde of 
fiction had done with deliberate intent, 
that he ran away as hard as he could go. 
He was, however, very closely followed, 
and he finally took refuge in a surgery, 
the door of which happened to be open, 
where he explained to a young man, ap- 
parently an assistant, who happened to be 
there, exactly what had occurred. The 
crowd was induced to go away on his 
giving them a small sum of money, and 
as soon as the coast was clear he left. As 
he passed out, the name on the brass 
door-plate of the surgery caught his eye. 
It was “ Jekyll.” 

Here the imitation was of course acci- 
dental. In the following case the imita- 
tion was self-conscious. In the year 1879, 
just after I had left Oxford, I met ata 
reception at the house of one of the for- 
eign ministers a lady who interested me 
very much, not merely in appearance, but 
in nature. What interested me most in 
her was her strange vagueness of charac- 
ter. She seemed to have no personality 


at all, but simply the possibility of many 


types. Sometimes she would give herself 
up entirely to art, turn her drawing-room 
into a studio, and spend two or three days 
a week at picture-galleries or museums. 
Then she would take to attending race- 
meetings, would wear the most horsey 
clothes, and talk about nothing but bet- 
ting. She was a kind of Proteus, and as 
much a failure in all her transformations 
as the sea-god was when Odysseus got 
hold of him. One day a serial began in 
one of the French magazines. At that 
time I used to read serial stories, and I 
well remember the shock of surprise I felt 
when I came to the description of the 
heroine. She was so like my friend that 
I brought her the magazine, and she rec- 
ognized herself in it immediately, and 
seemed fascinated by the resemblance. I 
should tell you, by the way, that the story 
was translated from the Russian, so that 
the author had not taken his type from my 
friend. Well, to put the matter briefly, 
some months afterwards I was in Venice, 
and finding the magazine in the reading- 
room of the hotel, I took it up to see what 
had become of the heroine. It was a most 
piteous tale, as the heroine had ended by 
running away with a man inferior to her, 
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not merely in social station, but in nature 
and intellect also. I wrote to my friend 
that evening, and added a postscript to the 
effect that her double had behaved in a 
very silly manner. I don’t know why I 
wrote, but I remember I had a sort of 
dread over me that she might do the same 
thing. Before my letter had reached her, 
she had run away with a man who deserted 
her in six months. I saw her in 1884 in 
Paris, where she was living with her 
mother, and I asked her whether the story 
had had anything to do with her action. 
She told me that she had felt an abso- 
lutely irresistible impulse to follow the 
heroine step by step in her strange and 
fatal progress, and that it was with a feel- 
ing of real terror that she had looked for- 
ward to the last few chapters of the story. 
When they appeared it seemed to her that 
she was compelled to reproduce them in 
life, and she did so. It was a most clear 
example of this imitative instinct of 
which I was speaking, and an extremely 
tragic one. 

However, I donot wish to dwell any 
further upon individual instances. Per- 
sonal experience is a most vicious and 
limited circle. All that I desire to point 
out is the general principle that life imi- 
tates art far more than art imitates life, 
and I feel sure that if you think seriously 
about it you will find that itis true. Life 
holds the mirror up to art, and either re- 
produces some strange type imagined by 
painter or sculptor, or realizes in fact 
what has been dreamed in fiction. Scien- 
tifically speaking, the basis of life — the 
energy of life, as Aristotle would call it 
—is simply the desire for expression, 
and art is always presenting various forms 
through which this expression can be at- 
tained. Life seizes on them and uses 
them, even if they be to her own hurt. 
Young men have committed suicide be- 
cause Rolla did so, have died by their 
own hand because by his own hand 
Werther died. Think of what we owe to 
the imitation of Christ, of what we owe 
to the imitation of Cesar. 

C. The theory is certainly a very curi- 
ous one. But evenadmitting this strange 
imitative instinct in life, surely you would 
acknowledge that art expresses the temper 
of its age, the spirit of its time, the moral 
and social conditions that surround it, and 
under whose influence it is produced. 

V. Certainly not! Art never expresses 
anything but itself. This is the principle 
of my new esthetics; and it is this, and 
not any vita! connection between form and 
substance, as Mr. Pater fancies, that 
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makes music the true type of all the arts. 
Of course, nations and individuals, with 
that healthy natural vanity which is the 
secret of life, are always under the impres- 
sion that it is of them that the Muses are 
talking, always trying to find in the calm 
dignity of imaginative art some mirror of 
their own turbid passions, always forget- 
ting that the singer of life is not Apollo, 
but Marsyas. Remote from reality, and 
with her eyes turned away from the shad- 
ows of the cave, art reveals her own per- 
fection, and the wondering crowd that 
watches the opening of the marvellous 
many-petalled rose fancies that it is its 
own history that is being told to it, its own 
spirit that is finding expression in a new 
form. Butit isnot so. The highest art 
rejects the burden of the human spirit, 
and gains more from a new medium ora 
fresh material than she does from any en- 
thusiasm for art, or from any lofty pas- 
sion, or from any great awakening of 
the human consciousness. She develops 
purely on her own lines. She is not sym- 
bolic of any age. It is the ages that are 


her symbols, her reflections, her echoes. 
Even those who hold that art is repre- 
sentative of time, and place, and people, 
cannot help admitting that the more imi- 
tative an art is, the less it represents to 
us the spirit of its age. 


The evil faces of 
the Roman emperors look out at us from 
the foul porphyry and spotted jasper in 
which the realistic artists of the day de- 
lighted to work, and we fancy that in 
those cruel lips and heavy sensual jaws 
we can find the secret of the ruin of the 
Empire. But it was not so. The vices 
of Tiberius could not destroy that great 
civilization, any more than the virtues of 
the Antonines could save it. It fell for 
other, for greater reasons. The sibyls and 
prophets of the Sistine may indeed serve 
to interpret for some that new birth of the 
emancipated spirit that we call the Re- 
naissance; but what do the drunken boors 
and brawling peasants of Dutch art tell us 
about the great soul of Holland? The 
more abstract, the more ideal an art is, the 
more it reveals to us the temper of its 
age. If we wish to understand a nation 
by means of its art, let us look at its archi- 
tecture or its music. 

C. I do not quite agree with you there. 
The spirit of an age may be best expressed 
in the abstract ideal arts, for the spirit 
itself is abstract and ideal; but for the 
visible aspect of an age, for its look, as 
the phrase goes, we must surely go to the 
arts of imitation. 


V. I don’t think so. After all, what the 
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imitative arts really give us are merely the 
various styles of particular artists, or of 
particular schools of artists. Surely you 
don’t imagine that the people of the Mid- 
dle Ages bore any resemblance at all to 
the figures on medizval stained glass, or 
in medizval stone and wood carving, or 
on medizval metal-work, or tapestries, or 
illuminated MSS. They were probably 
very ordinary-looking people, with nothing 
grotesque, or remarkable, or fantastic 
about them. The Middle Ages, as we 
know them in art, are simply a form of 
style, and there is no reason at all why an 
artist with this style should not be pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century. No 
great artist ever sees things as they really 
are. If he did, he would cease to be an 
artist. Take an example from our own 
day. I know that you are fond of Japan- 
ese art. Now, do you really imagine that 
the Japanese people, as they are pre- 
sented to us in art, have any existence ? 
If you do, you have never understood 
Japanese art at all. The Japanese people 
are the deliberate creation of certain art- 
ists. If you seta picture by Hokusai, or 
Hokkei, or any of the great native paint- 
ers, beside a real Japanese gentleman or 
lady, or beside a photograph of a Japanese 
gentleman or lady, you will see that there 
is not the slightest resemblance between 
them. The actual people who live in 
Japan are not unlike the general run of 
English people; that is to say, they are 
extremely commonplace, and have noth- 
ing curious or extraordinary about them. 
In fact the whole of Japan is a pure inven- 
tion. There is no such country, there are 
no such people. One of our most charm- 
ing painters, whose tiny full-length por- 
traits of children are so beautiful and so 
powerful that he should be named the 
Velasquez to the court of Lilliput, went 
recently to Japan in the foolish hope of 
seeing the Japanese. All he saw, all he 
had the chance of painting, were a few 
lanterns and some fans. He was unable to 
discover the inhabitants, as the delightful 
exhibition at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gal- 
lery showed only too well. He did not 
know that the Japanese people are, as I 
have said, simply a mode of style, a whim- 
sical fancy of art. Take the Greeks. Do 
you think that Greek art ever tells us what 
the Greek people were like? Do you be- 
lieve that the Athenian women were like 
the stately, dignified figures of the Parthe- 





non frieze, or like those marvellous god- 
desses who sat in the triangular pedi- 
| ments of the same building? If you judge 
| from the art, they certainly were so. But 
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read an authority, like Aristophanes for 
instance. You will find that the Athenian 
ladies laced tightly, wore high-heeled 
shoes, dyed their hair yellow, painted and 
rouged their faces, and were exactly like 
any silly fashionable or fallen creature of 
our own day. We look back on the ages 
entirely through the medium of art, and 
art very fortunately has never once told 
us the truth. 

C. But modern portraits by English 
painters, what of them? Surely they are 
like the people they pretend to represent? 

V. Quite so. They are so like them 
that a hundred years from now no one will 
believe in them, The only portraits that 
one believes in are portraits where there 
is very little of the sitter and a great deal 
of the artist. Holbein’s portraits of the 
men and women of his time impress us 
with a sense of their absolute reality. But 
this is simply because Holbein compelled 
life to accept his conditions, to restrain 
itself within his limitations, to reproduce 
his type, and to appear as he wished it to 
appear. It is style that makes us believe 
in a thing—nothing but style. Most of 
our modern portrait-painters never paint 
what they see. They paint what the pub- 
lic sees, and the public mever sees any- 
thing. 

C. Well, after that I think I should like 
to hear the end of your article. 

V. With pleasure. Whether it will do 
any good I really cannot say. Ours is 
certainly the dullest and most prosaic 
century possible. Why, even sleep has 
played us false, and has closed up the 
gates of ivory, and opened the gates of 
horn. The dreams of the great middle 
classes of this country, as recorded in Mr. 
Myers’s two bulky volumes on the subject 
and in the transactions of the Psychical 
Society, are the most depressing things I 
have ever read. There is not even a fine 
nightmare among them. They are com- 
monplace, sordid, and probable. As for 
the Church I cannot conceive anything 
better for the culture of a country than the 
presence in it of a body of men whose 
duty it is to believe in the supernatural, 
to perform daily miracles, and to keep 
alive that mythopeeic faculty which is 
so essential for the imagination. But in 
the English Church a man succeeds, not 
through his capacity for belief, but through 
his capacity for disbelief. Ours is the 
only Church where the sceptic stands at 
the altar, and where St. Thomas is re- 
garded as the ideal apostle. Many a 
worthy clergyman, who passes his life in 
good works of kindly charity, lives and 
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dies unnoticed and unknown; but it is 
sufficient for some shallow, uneducated 
passman out of either university to get up 
in his pulpit and express his doubts about 
Noah’s ark or Balaam’s ass or Jonah and 
the whale, for half of London to flock to his 
Church and to sit open-mouthed in rapt 
admiration at his superb intellect. The 
growth of common sense in the English 
Church is a thing very much to be re- 
gretted. Itis really a degrading conces- 
sion to a low form of realism. However, 
I must read the end of my article: — 

“* What we have to do, what at any rate 
it is our duty to do, is to revive this old 
art of lying. Much of course may be 
done, in the way of educating the public, 
by amateurs in the domestic circle, at lit- 
erary lunches, and at afternoon teas. But 
this is merely the light and graceful side 
of lying, such as was probably heard at 
Cretan dinner-parties.. There are many 
other forms. Lying for the sake of gain- 
ing some immediate personal advantage, 
for instance —lying for a moral purpose, 
as itis usually called —though of late it 
has been rather looked down upon, was 
extremely popular with the antique world. 
Athena laughs when Odysseus tells her 
what a Cambridge professor once ele- 
gantly termed a ‘ whopper,’ and the glory 


of mendacity illumines the pale brow of the 
stainless hero of Euripidean tragedy, and 
sets amongst the noble women of the 
world the young bride of one of Horace’s 


most exquisite odes. Later on what at 
first had been merely a natural instinct 
was elevated into a self-conscious science. 
Elaborate rules were laid down for the 
guidance of mankind, and an important 
school of literature grew up round the 
subject. Indeed, when one remembers 
the excellent philosophical treatise of 
Sanchez on the whole question, one can- 
not help regretting that no one has ever 
thought of publishing a cheap and con- 
densed edition of the works of that great 
casuist. A short primer, ‘When to Lie 
and How,’ if brought out in an attractive 
and not too expensive form, would no 
doubt command a large sale, and would 
prove of real practical service to many 
earnest and deep-thinking people. Lying 
for the sake of the improvement of the 
young, which is the basis of home educa- 
tion, still lingers amongst us, and its ad- 
vantages are so admirably set forth in the 
early books of the ‘ Republic’ that it is 
unnecessary to dwell upon them here. It 
is a form of lying for which all good moth- 
ers have peculiar capabilities, but it is 
capable of still further development, and 
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has been sadly overlooked by the School 
Board, Lying for the sake of a monthly 
salary is of course well known in Fleet 
Street, and the profession of a political 
leader-writer is not without its advantages. 
But it is said to be a somewhat dull occu- 
pation, and it certainly does not lead to 
much beyond a kind of ostentatious ob- 
scurity. The only form of lying that is 
absolutely beyond reproach is lying for its 
own sake, and the highest development for 
this is, as we have already pointed out, 
lying in art. Just as those who do not 
love Plato more than truth cannot pass 
beyond the threshold of the Academe, so 
those who do not love beauty more than 
truth never know the inmost shrine of art. 
The solid stolid British intellect lies in 
the desert sands like the Sphinx in Flau- 
bert’s marvellous tale, and fantasy, da 
Chimére, dances round it, and calls to it 
with her false, flute-toned voice. It may 
not hear her now, but surely some day, 
when we are all bored to death with the 
commonplace character of modern fiction, 
it will hearken to her and try to borrow 
her wings. 

“ And when that day dawns, or sunset 
reddens, how joyous we shall all be! 
Facts will be regarded as discreditable, 
truth will be found mourning over her 
fetters, and romance, with her temper of 


wonder, will return to the land. The very 
aspect of the world will change to our 


startled eyes. Out of the sea will rise 
Behemoth and Leviathan, and sail round 
the high-pooped galleys, as they do on 
the delightful maps of those ages when 
books on geography were actually read- 
able. Dragons will wander about the 
waste places, and the phoenix will soar 
from her nest of fire into the air, We 
shall lay our hands upon the basilisk, and 
see the jewel in the toad’s head. The 
hippogriff will stand in our stalls, champ- 
ing his gilded oats, and over our heads 
will float the blue bird singing of beauti- 
ful and impossible things, of things that 
are lovely and that never happen, of things 
that are not and that should be. But be- 
fore this comes to pass we must cultivate 
the lost art of lying.” 

C. Then we must certainly cultivate it 
at once. But in order to avoid making 
any error I want you briefly to tell me the 
doctrines of the new esthetics. 

V. Briefly, then, they are these. Art 
never expresses anything but itself. It 
has an independent life, just as thought 
has, and develops purely on its own lines. 
It is not necessarily realistic in an age of 
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realism, nor spiritual in an age of faith. 
So far from being the creation of its time, 
it is usually in direct opposition to it, and 
the only history that it preserves for us is 
the history of its own progress. Some- 
times it returns on its own footsteps, and 
revives some old form, as happened in the 
archaistic movement of late Greek art, and 
in the pre-Raphaelite movement of our 
own day. At other times it entirely an- 
ticipates its age, and produces in one cen- 
tury work that it takes another century to 
understand, to appreciate, and to enjoy. 
In no case does it reproduce its age. To 
pass from the art of a time to the time 
itself is the great fallacy of all historians. 

The second doctrine is this. All bad 
art comes from returning to life and na- 
ture, and elevating them into ideals. Life 
and nature may sometimes be used as part 
of art’s rough material, but before they are 
of any real service to art they must be 
translated into artistic conventions. The 
moment art surrenders its imaginative 
medium it surrenders everything. As a 
method realism is a complete failure, and 
the two things that every artist should 
avoid are modernity of form and modern- 
ity of subject-matter. To us, who live in 
the nineteenth century, any century is a 
suitable subject for art except our own. 
The only beautiful things are things that 
do not concern us. It is, to have the 
pleasure of quoting myself, exactly be- 
cause Hecuba is nothing to us that her 
sorrows are so suitable a motive for a 
tragedy. 

The third doctrine is that life imitates 
art far more than art imitates life. This 
results not merely from life’s imitative 
instinct, but from the fact that the desire 
of life is simply to find expression, and 
that art offers it certain beautiful forms 
through which it may realize that energy. 
It is a theory that has never been formu- 
larized before, but it is extremely fruitful, 
and throws an entirely new light on the 
history of art. 

The last doctrine is that lying, the tell- 
ing of beautiful untrue things, is the proper 
aim of art. But of this I think I have 
spoken at sufficient length. And now let 
us go out on the terrace, where “ the milk- 
white peacock glimmers like a ghost,” 
while the evening star “ washes the dusk 
with silver.” At twilight nature becomes 
a wonderfully suggestive effect and is not 
without loveliness, though perhaps its 
chief use is to illustrate quotations from 
the poets. Come! We have talked long 
enough. 
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CHAPTER I. 


LET me affirm, before describing the 
people here, as I purpose to do, that “the 
Owlery” is a charming old house —so 
overgrown with ivy that all the windows 
peer out from amidst it like the eyes of 
the owls themselves beneath the over- 
hanging eaves of their brows. Partly 
this, and partly the quantity of dark oak 
there is in the way of staircases and pan- 
elling, makes the place somewhat dusky 
and gloomy within; but, except at night, 
when I accompany a long brass candle- 
stick up to bed, I have, heretofore, been 
principally out of doors. Once, however, 
1 made the tour of the abode. Mr. Septi- 
mus Hazlit conducted me. Septimus! 
Well, he is the seventh child, and now the 
elder ‘ving son of the master of the de- 
mesne. The six who preceded him, girls 
and boys, are dead. 

Although the house is not remarkably 
large, the passages are so narrow, the 
small rooms so numerous, and every part 
is so broken by short and long flights 
of stairs, that it struck me as a perfect 
labyrinth, and I found myself casting 
straining glances into dark corners — for 
a lurking minotaur. 

If I belonged to the family I should 
make a rule of going round thoroughly, 
periodically, so as to ensure not losing the 
way if I casually required to seek a book 
or a work-basket in some remote closet. 
It seems to me that these Hazlits must 
occasionally get astray, for they habitually 
live in six rooms or so, and pile the furni- 
ture in corners in the others, so that one’s 
eye only rests on dark wainscoting, queer 
pictures, and quaint window-seats, I 
spend hours in the gardens — especially in 
the flower-garden — the kitchen garden is 
exquisitely kept on rigid utilitarian prin- 
ciples. The household enjoy the produce, 
and the surplus is bartered at market. 
Until two years back, when his health 
failed, old Mr. Hazlit tended it himself, 
assisted by a lad whose father owed him 
money. Now, he is obliged to employ a 
man, and on the days when he comes I 
enjoy quite a little comedy. 

I plant myself by the partition hedge in 
the flower-garden, and watch this man, 
bending over the soil, digging and toiling 
like a veritable son of Adam. Presently 
he pauses; elevates and straightens:his 
back, and commences to mop his brow. 
Lo, behold! swiftly and stealthily round a 
near turn shoots Mr. Hazlit in his wheeled 
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chair, and instantly his harsh, strident 
voice rises in a torrent of wrath against 
the cheat who dares to waste his master’s 
time and money by idle loitering. The 
chair-wheels are kept oiled and the char- 
ioteer’s feet softly shod, so that the arrival 
may take the culprit unawares. 

Only yesterday he was working near 
me, and, first furtively looking round, 
stopped for a breathing-pause. Instantly 
I perceived the avenger’s white beard 
gleaming through the gooseberry-trees. 
So I put my hand to my mouth and said 
gently, “See, he’s coming!” The man 
gaped at me in amazement, but took the 
warning just in time, and was so busy 
when Mr. Hazlit skimmed round the cor- 
ner that there was no ground for reproach, 
which was, therefore, vented roundly on 
his young pioneer, who chanced to jolt 
him over a pebble. 

The flower-garden is my delight. It is 
all neglected luxuriance, an unkempt 
Eden. In former days Septimus’s wife 
had it in hand and it flourished — ¢vimly. 
But words arose anent the expense, and 
she threw up her employment in disgust. 
Moss now carpets the paths, their stone 
borders, the sun-dial. Shrubs, ground- 
ivy, and blossoms, make confused tangles 
of flowers and greenery. Then there is a 
grass-plot, which it is almost an insult to 
call “ velvety,” and there are such scents 
in the air that I am continually exulting 
in the sense of smell. 

The place itself has need of loveliness, 
for I must proceed conscientiously to de- 
clare that the people —the ¢z-devant man- 
ufacturer and money-lender, his sons, and 
daughter-in-law — are among the most un- 
pleasing, most detestable, I have met. 

I must be waxing old, very old, when I 
can live with them, observe how they live, 
guess their aims and motives, note the 
sole dominant end that sways them, and 
their utter insensibility to all that softens 
or raises ordinary human nature, and feel 
myself not half so keenly disgusted as I 
ought. As a girl, these people would 
have made me miserable. Now, some 
amusement mingles with my disrelish for 
their doings, and I can analyze and study 
them. 

To begin. Mr. Hazlit loves his money 
about as well as he hates his two sons. 
He lost his wife when his younger son, 
George, was a lad. Perhaps when he had 
a larger family to share this sentiment he 
did not dislike them individually so 
strongly as at present, when the whole 
amount has to be spent ontwo. The feel- 
ing is painful to him in its intensity. I 
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have noticed it sometimes, kindling his 
fierce dark eyes, and a spasm crosses his 
face as if it was a fire that burnt him. I 
have met him after an interview with Sep- 
timus— who is the active agent for all 
the business — beating his clenched hand 
against his chest, and muttering angrily to 
himself. Once or twice before me, even, 
money matters have been touched upon, 
and I have seen his expression sharpen 
into an unnatural eagerness, and glow with 
nothing short of vindictive fury. He 
wishes to understand and direct every- 
thing still, but his mind begins to play 
traitor to him, and he gets dazed and con- 
fused. He knows this, and it distracts 
him. 

Mr. Hazlit is very striking-looking. 
He is a tall man, very thin, with bent 
broad shoulders ; he reminds me of a bat- 
tered monument. His hair is silver- 
white, but his eyebrows are black and 
bushy, and his eyes are as fiery as an 
eagle’s. I admire his picturesque hooked 
nose, and his long, snowy beard; but his 
smile is ghastly, and his hands are like 
knotted talons. I must say that his man- 
ner to me is always a model of courtesy 
and urbanity. Indeed, all the people at 


the Owlery vie in civilities, and perhaps 
the most attentive of them is Septimus. 
He is quite full of Detzts soins and conver- 


sational blandishments. 

Nevertheless, when I hear his steps 
behind me,a “creepy ” feeling begins at 
my elbow, and steals up to the back of 
my ear. And yet he is so very pleasant! 

So well fed (upon nothing), so neatly 
dressed (in clothes that I am told he has 
worn ever since he was married). He is 
not in the least like his father, but he is 
exceedingly like a painting of his mother, 
taken seated by a spinning-wheel (I won- 
der whether as a token of thrift?) which 
hangs in the parlor. He has long, narrow 
grey eyes, and a curiously straight down- 
turning nose that gives me an indefinable 
impression of ruthless cruelty in spite of 
its being coupled with a calm, fair, fat 
face, without hair, save some flat light 
whisker. Candidly, this young man is 
inclined to be fat altogether, and has a 
short thick neck that makes his head look 
sunk between his shoulders. 

With the exception of his father, it is 
wonderful what awe he seems to inspire in 
those who come in contact with him. 
Wife, servants, clerks, all obey him be- 
hind his back as well as in his presence 
—a significant sign! But heis quite cool 
and even, and has a particularly gentle 
voice. Once, however, an underlying 
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nature betrayed itself. He was annoyed 
with his wife, and he drew his eyes to- 
gether until they looked like lines of cut- 
ting steel, while his lips grew almost 
white ; and although his tones were not 
raised or excited they took an edge that 
was ominous. She is an out-and-out vira- 
go, both tall and strong, but she did not 
answer and yielded implicitly. 

She and her two little girls are often at 
the Owlery, though they don’t live here, 
but in a small house about two stones’ 
throw from the garden gate. The elder 
child is a sweet little golden-haired pet of 
about five, and the old man positively idol- 
izes her. It is strange to see him, who 
hates and distrusts all the world, turn 
from rating the ancient servant, or the 
gardener, to caress Maisie, and hear him 
call her his “ pretty dear,” his “ ladybird,” 
his “precious sweet one;” strange and 
pretty to see her perfect fearlessness with 
him. 

I fancy when Septimus married, which 
he did without first saying a word to any- 
body, that he meant to bring his wife to 
his father’s house, to act as mistress, and 
turn out Lizzie Waylen, of whom I will 
speak another time. But Mr. Hazlit re- 
fused peremptorily to house his daughter- 
in-law, or give her an inch of authority 
within his walls. Still he wished to keep 
his son close by, to overlook his move- 
ments, and give him less opportunity for 
sly transactions, and he offered, grum- 
bling at the loss of a paying tenant, to let 
them live where they still are. It is odd 
that Isabella, Septimus’s wife, although 
she has money of her own, never seems 
to have had the slightest voice in any 
arrangement. She, who is such a terma- 
gant when she is in a passion that you 
can hear her scolding from their garden 
to ours! Her children and domestics are 
terrified by her rages; only her husband, 
in some subtle way, can turn her in an in- 
stant to a cowed creature. 

She may have been handsome when he 
married her, for she is a fine woman 
still. She has a good figure, but her face 
is growing coarse, her complexion is 
thick, and her large eyes have a dull, 
swollen appearance. She was certainly 
never born a lady; little counter-signs 
peep out continually, and when she gets 
excited become very obvious indeed. At 
those times her pronunciation glides easily 
into something closely resembling that of 
the working people in these parts. Her 
dress is shabby and untidy, and well it 
may be, poor thing, if she does not pos- 
sess her husband’s knack of living in her 
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clothes for half-a-dozen years without spoil- 
ing them. I don’t suppose he has ever 
bought her anything since they were mar- 
ried, and I know that she rarely has a 
sixpence in her purse, as nothing that is 
sent to the house can be paid for unless 
Septimus is at home. 

It would seem that I must have been 
keeping my eyes and ears very wide open 
to glean all this in a fortnight ; but I have 
a garrulous gossip, who would be a perfect 
godsend to a scandalmonger, her tongue 
runs so freely and her confidences are so 
difficult to repulse. This is the domestic 
staff, the old servant, Mrs. Skey, and it 
was chance that first made her communi- 
Cative. 

I had often seen the ill-favored dame 
about, meeting her sometimes in the pas- 
sages, or coming across her while she was 
being rated by Mr. Hazlit. But she does 
most of her housework before we get up, 
and seems to confine her labors during the 
rest of the day to her kitchen. 

Mrs. Skey is as thin and almost as tall 
as her master. She is a very brown old 
woman, with wrinkles as close together as 
the linesona map. Furthermore, she has 
an obtrusive front tooth which folds over 
her lower lip, and reminds me of an old 
witch. I once read of one in a fairy-tale, 
who had such an adornment, with which 
she used to stir her diabolical compounds. 
It chanced that I had never spoken to 
her, though she never failed at every op- 
portunity to look me all over, from my 
hair to the end of my shoe, until the other 
day, when I wandered through the kitchen 
garden, struck down a path between two 
hedges that I had not explored before, 
and suddenly found myself in the rear of 
the house. I had penetrated into a square 
yard, containing some empty stabling, and 
just by a little open window, at which 
stood the old woman. I was going quietly 
back, when she spied me, and waved a 
two-pronged fork invitingly. 

“ Don’t run away, miss, don’t run away. 

I don’t mind any one seeing me get my 
bit of dinner. Nobody can say that I 
waste the master’s victuals.” 
_ I didw’t run away. I saw that Mrs. 
Skey for some reason or another wished 
for my company, and I sat down on a huge 
stone outside the window, making a re- 
mark about the prettiness of the country, 
and asking if she had lived here long. 

“Ay, it’s pretty enough,” she acqui- 
esced indifferently, “ but I’m not much of 
a one for going out. Indoors is good 
enough for me, and has been most of the 
thirty years I’ve lived in this house.” 
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Have you been here 


“Thirty years ! 
thirty years?” 

“That have I, miss, true as money. I 
was here when Mr. George was born, and 
his mother, for all she’d her little uns 
about her, was as well-looking as yourself, 
and almostas fine. Septimus is the moral 
of her, though she wasn’t as fat as him, 
and had more color in her cheeks, and 
more blue in her eyes, and she’d look you 
down contemptible and haughty-like, if you 
crossed her, where he’ll be as silky as 
soap, and yet make you shake in your 
shoes. But the nose! There’s the self- 
same shape to it, and well may be, seeing 
she was a Jewess, and perhaps had got 
it down through the family from the 
time when her forefathers worshipped the 
golden calf in Horeb.” 

A Jewess. Ah, yes! I remembered 
the picture, which both in its treatment 
and in the style of its subject, suggested 
the old masters. There is something in 
the features which speaks a daughter of 
the tribes. A slightly sinister type of 
face, sinister even when, like Mrs. Haz- 
lit’s, it is comely. I recollected, also, 
that I had taken down two or three dusty 
old books from some shelves in my bed- 
room and on the fly-leaf had read the 
name, “ Damaris Hazlit.” 

“Ts Mr. Hazlit a Jew, then?” I en- 
quired. 

“Bless you,no! Hazlits lived here and 
were well known and respected before his 
grandfather went into trade, and took the 
factory over at Bollerton. But they were 
poorish then, not rich, real rich, as they 
are now; though they make no show. 
The old man was mighty fond of the mis- 
tress, and she was a hale woman as you 
might have taken a lease of herlife. But, 
you see, she lost one child after another, 
and then her cade lamb, her favorite, Dick, 
was killed in an accident, somewhere in 
foreign parts, where there is a big school 
for young men. Eh, I forget the name! 
Mr. George went afterwards ; it’s a place 
where they cut each other’s faces with 
swords, and go drinking beer all day in 
gardens, as they should be ashamed of the 
waste !” 

“ Do you mean Heidelberg?” 

“That’s the name! I’ve heard them 
say it over and over. Madam Hazlit 
had a brother over there who was what 
they call a professor, and some of the 
boys got their education cheap through 
him. They were always grand folks for 
managing things; grand!” 

“And Mrs. Hazlit, was she like that?” 
I asked. 
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“Just the same. Only she’d one little 
bit of folly with Zev. Though she was as 
savey as master most ways, she was fond 
of wearing a good silk gown, and a smart 
bonnet; like you seem to be yourself.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Hee! hee! Well, I was going to tell 
you. After Dick died she turned sicklier 
and sicklier, until she went. Master he 
was as if he’d lost his right hand, and took 
no food, and looked grim at every one. 
But, would you believe! Soon as he came 
back from the funeral, and began to turn 
over her things, he sent for some dealers 
from Bollerton and sold all the smart 
clothes, boots, and bonnets, and every- 
thing. My gracious! but I longed the 
missis had been alive again to hear how 
they went ‘iggle-’aggle over the bargains; 
it would have killed her with laughing, for 
she was one that could enjoy a joke, she 
was !” 

Mrs. Skey chuckled over this ghastly 
transaction, as if she herself thought it the 
best of jests. I did not comment; I was 
mute ; and she resumed. 

“Ay, and there was more than that. 
That picture of her that hangs in the par- 
lor, where she’s took sitting by a spinning- 
wheel and looks rare and fine, — master 
gota dealer down from Londen for that; 
for it’s a good one, and cost money. 


‘Fo.,’ says he, ‘1 can remember her 
without a painting, only ’twas her freak to 


have it done.’ But he didn’t like to say it 
was his wife’s picture, and he told the man 
it was St. Catherine, and painted years 
ago. And he’d better have left his heath- 
enish saints alone, for the man flew up in 
a rage, and said he was trying to swindle 
him, and took him for an idiot. Lord, 
they got to such words I thought there’d 
have been murder! So I suppose master 
thought better of it; for he called in no 
more dealers, and there the portrait re- 
mains.” 

I mentaliy rejoiced that Mr. Hazlit’s 
defective hagiology, which had led him to 
think one sort of wheel as appropriate to 
St. Catherine as another, had prevented 
his making merchandise of his wife’s pic- 
ture. Terrible old man! 

“You must be a valuable servant to have 
stayed here all these years,” I abruptly 
said. I had been musing what amount of 
recompense would persuade me to remain 
two years in such a service ; and here was 
this woman —an old, and, I doubted not, 
ill-paid drudge, who had spent a short life- 
time in it. 

“ You say right, you say right, and they 
know it, for all the old man drives me so. 
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Look at that, miss” —she rose from her 
chair in her excitement, and now thrust 
through the open doorway the plate of 
untempting scraps she had been eating; 
an unappetizing sight from which I has- 
tily averted my eyes. 

“Would they find another to save them 
in victuals like that? Would they find 
another — with my wage —as could have 
put by from it in an old handkercher what 
would bury half-a-dozen interloping hus- 
sies like her in the parlor? Not they! 
But I don’t grudge service to them, for 
they’re grand folks! Grand folks for mak- 
ing and putting by, I tell ye! Are you 
going, miss? Nay, bide a bit, for nevera 
soul except the family comes into the 
place; and it ves¢s my tongue to get some 
one to talk to.” 

Mrs. Skey began again when she saw I 
went not; and confided to me that the old 
gentleman was very different now from 
what he used to be. At one time he 
stayed all day long at the factory, and then 
he would go down into the strong room — 
down among the cellars it was— until 
after midnight. ‘“ Nobody but himself 
ever went there; but there was a fine lot 
in it, to be sure ; for along with heaps of 
papers that all meant money, there was 
family plate and jewels that had once be- 
longed to big swells all over the kingdom. 
The master lent money on them to begin 
with, and now they were mostly his. Mr. 
Septimus would like to get in there, but 
his father was too jealous and having to 
let him. George didn’t worry about busi- 
ness, e’d no say in anything; besides, 
he’d had his''mother’s money since he 
was twenty-five, and was independent-like. 
George wasn’t quite a chip of the old block 
yet, and he hadn’t so smooth a temper as 
his brother ; still, he was young enough to 
mend. But when the other came to be 
master, Lizzie Waylen would have to bun- 
dle out in quick-sticks; and quite right, 
too. Who was she, a paltry beggar’s 
daughter, that she should housekeep, and 
have the keys, and write letters for the old 
man, and nurse him, and sit at table with 
ladies who shouldn’t be in the room with 
the likes of Aer? When, too, there was 
sons in the place, besides those who had 
lived there before she was born. Well, 
well, no fool like an old one! And she’d 
better perhaps hold her tongue.” 

So the old dame broke off abruptly, and 
enquired if the Owlery wasn’t a dull place 
for a London lady. 

“Aren’t you wishing yourself back, 
miss?” 

I told herno. The country air had done 
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me so much good. I felt stronger than I 
had for a long time. 

“Well, it’s a fine air, sure. But I 
couldn’t believe it when she” —her em- 
phasis denoted, I inferred, the obnoxious 
Lizzie — “ said there was a lady coming to 
stay here for her health, and told me to 
get a room ready. I forget what it is 
you're called, miss?” 

I told her my name was Markenfield, 
and that I was a widow. 

“A widder. Ay—I remember that 
now; but you’re so young-like, I’d for- 
gotten allabout it. You look nothing like 
a widder!” 

I was obliged to say that I had been a 
widow for eight years, for I caught her 
looking with a tinge of scepticai disfavor 
at my blue dress and light hat. 

“ Eight years! eight years! Why, what 
sort of a chit were you when you were 
married? Whoever married you?” 

While I couldn’t forbear laughing at her 
blunt surprise, I satisfied her curiosity by 
replying that I had been married when I 
was eighteen, and that my husband was 
much older than myself. 

“It’s a pity,” Mrs. Skey commented 
musingly, “a pity that it’s no good think- 
ing of the gentlemen here. It’s such a 


family to bring money into; and you’ve 


got money, I reckon. They lay it by and 
add to it, and don’t waste it in fal-lals 
and trinkum-trankums. But you see Mr. 
George never seems one for marrying, 
and the other, worse luck! for he’d have 
just suited you —is married already.” 

This was too much. The notion of 
coming to this place, and forming schemes 
of matrimony, coupled with the mention 
of the elder brother, who happens to be 
particularly repellent to me, made me want 
to laugh so irresistibly, that with an in- 
audible excuse, I fled to indulge my mer- 
riment elsewhere. 

My retreat was so timed that as I ran 
down the hedged path I met George 
Hazlit, carrying a fish-basket in one hand, 
and his rod in the other. He gathered 
both together to make me the peculiarly 
finished bow which seems to distinguish 
the family. It is one amongst their traits 
of manner, at any rate, which reminds 
you, spite of their sordid living, and entire 
alienation from social communion, that 
they should be gentlepeople. 

I have not seen much of George Hazlit 
— our intercourse has been confined to an 
odd salutation or so; for notwithstanding 
his fine bows, I believe he would go a 
roundabout way to avoid meeting me at 
all. He was out riding when a horribly 
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dislocated old cab set me down at the 
Owlery, where I was received by his fa- 
ther with much politeness —he did the 
honors of the garden during the evening 
in his chair —and by Lizzie Waylen, the 
quasi-mistress of the house, with nervous 
assiduity for my comfort. But when Mr. 
George returned, and after attending to 
his horse — they keep no man — came into 
the parlor where I was sitting with the 
others, he gave a palpable start, and the 
look which crossed his face was nothing 
short of vivid annoyance. I believe my 
advent was a complete surprise to him, 
they have such strange sly ways with each 
other. This youngest son is as taciturn 
asa policeman. He is out before I am 
down to breakfast, rarely has his meals at 
home, and when he is indoors seems to 
prefer his own room to the social circle. 

My innocent advertisement for a se- 
cluded country retreat, with a quiet family, 
for a couple of months or so, has brought 
me into the midst of extraordinary people. 
I am puzzled, too, whether it was greed 
that induced Mr. Hazlit to offer to receive 
me intohis house. I should have thought 
that, with his recluse ways, the most lib- 
eral terms in the world would not have 
tempted him. 


CHAPTER II. 

Miss WAYLEN is a wonderfully silent 
girl. So silent, so unobtrusive altogether, 
that if I did not have a giimpse of the 
reason, I should wonder at the antipathy 
some of the family show to her. We 
have been companions for more than an 
hour, and she has not volunteered one re- 
mark, though she has answered mine with 
that propitiatory, nervous politeness of 
hers which makes me sad. 

I long to say, “ You are a pretty girl, a 
young girl, too, and you are not happy. 
Your youth is a sad failure here. Why 
do you stay? You are insulted every hour 
of the day. Mr. Hazlit treats you decently 
himself, but he doesn’t protect you from 
the rest. The bread of dependence is 
generally crusty, but if it must be yours, I 
could find some other place for you, where 
it would be far sweeter than it is now.” 
And yet I know, if I were thus officious, 
the inscrutable young woman would raise 
her soft, and, I am afraid, insincere eyes 
to mine and reply that I was quite mis- 
taken. She was perfectly contented, and 
she was sure every one was very kind. 

Lizzie Waylen is certainly pretty and 
interesting. She is tall—almost as tall 
as I am, and much thinner than she ought 
to be. The contour of her face is hollow 
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before its time, and the white attenuation 
of her hands suggests delicacy, but she 
does not give way toit. She is up early 
and late. She is summoned to Mr. Hazlit 
atall times. She is his nurse and amanu- 
ensis, and she fulfils all the duties of a 
housekeeper, with the drawback of being 
allowed a minimum to housekeep with. 
And yet her catering for the table, at 
which she and I sit down together, is 
admirable. 

Lizzie has a singularly pale face; a 
pallor that looks as if it were caused by a 
continuous state of suppressed fear, and 
her delicately marked dark eyebrows 
stand out, as they always do with a com- 
plexion of her fine-skinned, white-tinted 
kind, like pencillings of velvet, while her 
blue eyes and brown hair — masses of 
hair she has—seem much darker than 
they would with a pair of pink cheeks. 
And with all this beauty there is an air of 
deceitfulness that is a cruel drawback. 
She’rarely looks you in the face, for she is 
not a good steady falsehood-teller — she 
has, instead, a constant instinct to conceal, 
while she stealthily watches her little 
world. She looks furtively from the cor- 
ners of her eyes, and notices everything 
that passes, without making any sign of 
doing so. Also, question her on what 
subject you will, she never answers as 
you expect — never says what she really 
thinks. And for all this I pity her heart- 
ily —for, I am convinced, it is the result 
of the tyranny and bullying to which a 
naturally cowardly nature has been sub. 
jected for a long course of time. 

The loud, angry tones of Isabella Hazlit 
which occasionally resound from the gar- 
den where she seems to be keeping her 
children in smart order, make Lizzie start 
over her work, and I was just thinking 
of suggesting that we should take a stroll, 
when Keezie put her head round the door. 

“ Miss Waylen, the master wants you.” 

“ Directly, Mrs. Skey ?” 

* Ay, directly. Some things are so pre- 
cious they can’t be waited for, you know. 
But if I was you I’d keep him out of the 
wind, as his asthma was on him last night, 
and it’s worth your while to coddle him a 
bit.” 

And with a meaning sniff the old woman 
disappears, looking a sort of recognition 
of me. 

I looked at Miss Waylen. She did not 
seem to have heeded the words. She was 
thinking, with her hand to her forehead ; 
then as she got up to obey the summons 
she said to me, “ Shall I bring you some 
luncheon before I go, Mrs. Markenfield ? 





Or would you like me to ask Mrs. Hazlit 
to sit with you when you have finished 
writing?” 

“ Neither, thank you, Miss Waylen. 1 
am going out myself, I think. And to eat 
again, now, would be base ingratitude to 
my breakfast.” 

And so I shall, for it is such a lovely 
morning, all cool freshness and sunshine, 
so alert with a pleasant breeze that sets 
the boughs and flower-heads dancing, that 
it is more like spring than midsummer, 
and reminds me of a line in an old poet, 
describing one of the earlier season, which 
says, — 

This day Dame Nature seemed in love; 


therefore I close the writing-case for the 
present. 


CHAPTER III. 

It is evening. ‘“Tu-whit, tu-whoo.” 
The owls are beginning, the moon is risen, 
though the sun is scarcely down, and by 
the bedroom window, shrouded though it 
is with ivy, there is still light enough for 
me to continue my chronicle. 

When Thornton was packing for me I 
told her to put up only those of my fin- 
eries of the season least likely to astonish 
a rural neighborhood. With other things 
there was a light heather mixture suit, 
which I have worn for walking almost 
continually. The petty inconveniences 
which I occasionally feel, bereft of my 
maid, show me what helpless creatures 
those convenient luxuries make of us. I 
have, however, something in my room 
which is unique in the house, and a great 
boon. This is a full-length glass placed 
in the best possible light, which helps me 
wonderfully in dressing. The night I 
arrived there was only a tiny antique arti- 
cle, in a heavy frame, witha zigzag crack 
in one corner, standing on the toilet table, 
which | had to prop with a hairbrush to 
keep steady; but the following night on 
entering I saw the shining face of my ser- 
viceable friend, reflecting me from top to 
toe. I suppose it was moved in as a sec- 
ond thought, but I can’t guess from 
whence. Lizzie Waylen’s room is sparsely 
fitted up, and those of Mr. Hazlit and 
George, as I have occasionally seen them 
through open doors, are as bare as barns. 

As I left the garden this morning a 
white object wriggled through the hedge 
a little below the gate, and with scam- 
pering steps and lolling tongue George 
Hazlit’s terrier, Start, came padding after 
me; deprecating being sent back as 
plainly as if he had spoken. He is an 


twite 
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extravagant beast in his passion for out- 
door exercise, and follows anybody who 
will indulge him. Thought I, as I chir- 
ruped to him, “I wonder if you are half 
starved, my friend? If you seem so, 
perhaps I can find a butcher who will let 
us have some snacks.” However, patting 
discovered no lack of covering to his ribs, 
and the interest he took in the heaps of 
rubbish lying in the road was but active 
doggish curiosity, not a pitiful search after 
food. 

I kept along the highway for some time, 
having broad fields on each side, and the 
pretty orchard-girt village in the rear, un- 
til I reached a turning which I have fre- 
quently taken. It leads down the leafiest 
and loveliest of lanes. The straggling 
hedges have tall trees growing from them 
that throw out long branches which almost 
meet over my head, and form a network 
through which the sunlight steals and 
marks the ground with a trellis of light 
and shade. There are watercourses in 
the bottom of the hedges, but their sides 
are so covered with ferns and creepers that 
I can only catch a peep of the water trick- 
ling under a veil of leaves. When, how- 
ever, I reached some big stones, and a 
gap in the foliage above, I paused, stepped 
on the stones, and with a little ingenuity, 
and manipulation of my skirts, twisted 
Start followed 


myself through the hole. 
me into a large field, innocent of cattle or 
I should not have violated its solitude, and 
I went on over the long grass, rich with 


clover, and ripe for mowing. I was mak- 
ing for a spot in the field beyond where 
two trees form a natural arbor, and where, 
by mounting a low stone wall, I can step 
into a roomy seat ready prepared by their 
meeting trunks, and survey in entire com- 
fort one of the sweet landscapes to be 
found in this favored part of the world. 

I was walking apace when Start sud- 
denly left my side and flew barking towards 
a thicket which ran along one side of the 
field; I followed to discover the cause of 
his excitement, and in a few moments per- 
ceived two figures amidst the foliage. 

They were Mr. Hazlit and Miss Way- 
len; and never as long as I live shall I 
forget the face with which the old man 
gazed at me as I came on. At first there 
was even menace in it, and his tall, bent 
figure partly rose from a mound on which 
he was sitting, clutching his stick in his 
hand. Then the fierce threatening turned 
slowly to a stare of intense dismay and 
apprehension. He did not speak, but his 
lips parted from each other with a sort of 
twitch. The girl, who seemed to be 
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stooping low over the ground, got up too, 
and put something quickly behind her. 
Neither could have appeared more star- 
tled, or with less reason. 

“ How have you got here?” 

Mr. Hazlit spoke at last, and the natural 
greeting which I intended to offer went 
out of my mind at histone. I answered 
as bluntly as he had enquired. 

“ Through a hole in the hedge.” 

“ A hole inthe hedge! Where? It must 
be stopped at once.” 

I was recovering from my surprise at 
his manner as I replied, — 

“Tf you like to follow me back as I have 
come, I can show you the place. I am 
afraid you are vexed, Mr. Hazlit, that, 
quite unknowingly, I have trespassed on 
your land. The other day I was walking 
down the lane there, and I stopped to look 
at a fern in the hedge, my handkerchief 
blew through a large hole, and I had to 
crawl after it to get it back. I ought to 
have remembered I was trespassing, but 
the field was so pretty, that I went across 
it and into the next, where I found sucha 
comfortable seat in a tree that I have re- 
peated the offence. I hope I have done 
no dreadful mischief?” 

The old man was regaining composure 
during my words. Although his piercing 
eyes never ceased to roam over the ground 
about him, his manner resumed the suav- 
ity which he has always shown to me, and 
when my explanation was finished, he said, 
“No mischief, no mischief at all, Mrs. 
Markenfield ; such a light foot as yours 
couldn’t harm the grass, I’m sure. It’s 
going to be cut for hay by-and-by, and I 
have ‘come to see how near it is to being 
ready.” 

He darted a glance suddenly, straight 
into my face, as he reiterated, “ I’ve come 
to see if it’s nearly ready. But that hole 
must be stopped, it must be mended di- 
rectly. I can’t run the risk of ruffianly 
lads coming trampling in, spoiling my hay, 
looking for birds’ nests, and — and ” 

He broke off, and looked all round again, 
then continued, “ Lizzie, tell Maves about 
it, and come with him, and see that it’s 
properly done, and show Mrs. Markenfield 
the gate, so that she will know another 
time. But there are much prettier places 
than these fields, madam, that my son’s 
wife or Miss Waylen will be glad to show 
ou.” 

Although Mr. Hazlit seemed endeavor- 
ing by extra blandness and civility to 
make up for his first drusguerie, he was 
palpably restless and ill at ease in my 
company, so I said that I resolved not to 
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employ irregular entrances again, but that, 
being there, I would finish my walk, and 
I was sure I could find the gate without 
troubling Miss Waylen. 

However, she went with me; but before 
we had progressed many yards, she was 
called back, and I strolled slowly on. 
Turning my head over my shoulder I ad- 
mired the picturesque figure seated on the 
little knoll, and leaning against the trunk 
of an old elm, which, gnarled and knotty, 
with great venous roots rising out of the 
soil, was no bad image of itself. The sun 
lit up his silvery hair and beard in fine 
contrast with his dark eyes and skin, and 
a red shawl flung on the ground close by 
gave a vivid completing touch of color 
among the leaves. The old man was talk- 
ing in his usual eager, peremptory manner, 
and had grasped the girl’s arm as if to 
impress what he was saying uponher. In 
her listening attitude she looked drooping 
and quiescent. 

Miss Waylen overtook me, and pointed 
out the gate, which was in a sly corner of 
the field. Before she left me she said in 
a hesitating, gentle way, with her blue 
eyes staring absently at a feathery drift of 
cloud floating above us, “I think it would 
be better, perhaps, if you didn’t mention 
having seen Mr. Hazlit here this morning, 
Mrs. Markenfield. He has such an objec- 
tion to being fidgeted about his health. 
He likes to believe himself very strong, 
and they might think that it was a risk for 
him to be out so long; soif you will not 
mention it, please, to Mr. Septimus or 
Mrs. Hazlit . 

“Certainly not,” I interrupted gravely. 
“T will remember not to speak of it. I 
am sure- that Mr. Septimus would be 
greatly alarmed at the idea of his father’s 
running any risk.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, in a tone of ingenu- 
ous conviction. Hereyes had come down 
from the cloud, and fixed themselves on 
the border of a handkerchief tucked inside 
my jacket pocket. My frame of mind 
when she left me was remorseful, for I 
have been guilty of a lack of Christian 
charity to the eldest son. George’s bed- 
room door is almost opposite mine, and 
this morning I heard more of a brotherly 
dispute that was going on within the room 
than I was desirous of doing; particularly 
Mr. Septimus’s parting speech as he left 
it. His voice was quiet, but the tones 
were full of feeling as he said, “ How long 
does the old man want to live? Seventy- 
eight is too long an innings for any one 
but an annuitant.” 
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Outside the gate a little distance down 
the road, I noticed Mr. Hazlit’s chair 
drawn into the shadow of the hedge, and 
the boy who pulls it slumbering peacefully 
on a patch of grass with his head against 
it. Whata long morning his master has 
spent in the plantation! He must have 
been calculating what the value of the hay 
will be. . 

Start did not seem to relish the way 
in which I had to hold my skirt — torn in 
scrambling through the gap — bundled in 
my hand; evidently thinking I was hiding 
something surreptitious that it was his 
duty to ferret out. He kept close to that 
side, and plodded along most sedately 
until horses’ feet rang on the road, and 
by-and-by, from a turning in the rear, the 
rider galloped into view, when the dog 
sent up a gladsome bark, and ungallantly 
deserted me, without formality of adieu. 

George Hazlit, riding his chestnut, 
dressed in his usual brown morring suit. 
He was obliged to see me, and acted after 
his ordinary wont. A bow almost to the 
saddle, made with the gravity of an Arab, 
a slackening of speed as he passed, so 
that I might encounter no danger, on the 
narrow way, of a fragment of mud being 
thrown against me by his mare’s heels; 
then off at a round pace, with the ingrate 
Start in full career behind. 

Mr. Markenfield, who had very fallow 
ground to work upon in the young igno- 
ramus he married, taught me amongst 
many things to recognize a good rider 
when I saw one. Unfortunately, I was 
too timid to profit as I should have liked 
to do by the pains he took to make me 
apply his teaching practically, but my 
eyes are skilled, however nerveless and 
stupid my hands may be, and they were 
compelled to rest in admiration on George 
Hazlit, as he left me further and further 
in his wake. He looksa very proper man 
on horseback. What a pity he is so un- 
sociable and morose! 

But lack of attention from one brother 
is atoned for by an elaborate excess in 
the other. When I arrive at the garden 
gate, and put aside a long branch of 
sweetbriar which is straggling across, 
Septimus, who is coming towards it from 
the other side, accelerates his steps, and 
begins a creamy flow of compliment as to 
the effect of the morning air upon my 
cheeks. 

He is a man who looks closely at you 
all the time he speaks. When the intent 
scrutiny of those long, light eyes becomes 
embarrassing, I am constrained now and 
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again to lower my own. For they are 
peculiar eyes ; while polite speech is issu- 
ing from his mouth, a different meaning, 
quite as intelligible, comes from those 
eyes. 

“You don’t know—of course not— 
where my father is, Mrs. Markenfield? 
Pity an old man like him should still wish 
to be, in a measure, in harness. But he’s 
wonderful, it seems to do him good. 
There’s something I’ve come over from 
the office on purpose to see him about, 
and I can’t find him anywhere.” 

Mindful of Lizzie’s request, I said, “ Mr. 
Hazlit sent for Miss Waylen when we 
were sitting together this morning, to go 
out with him. But that was quite early; 
I dare say they’ll be back soon.” 

“Out with Lizzie! Oh! ah!” He 
thought a moment, and I could make noth- 
ing of the look, which was still bent in my 
direction. “Lizzie is a treasure to my 
father, it’s a great boon to us that he 
should have so devoted an attendant as 
that unselfish girlk When he dies— 
which heaven forefend —‘ May the king 
live forever!’—she shall have ample 
amends made for all the pains she has 
taken.” 

I wished to quit the subject, I did not 
mean to break my promise, but if that 
man had asked me point-blank whether I 
had seen Mr. Hazlit in my walk, I should 
have succumbed to a sort of magnetic in- 
fluence he possesses. 

“I believe your brother is at home, if 
he will answer your purpose. He passed 
me, riding, just now.” 

“George!” with a laugh. “Oh no! 
Between ourselves — I recognize your dis- 
cretion — physiognomically””—I gave a 
guilty start — “that wouldn’t do. George 
and my father don’t hit it, haven’t for 
years, and the governor resents his being 
consulted on any point. Not unnaturally, 
seeing he refused to put his money in the 
business. Georgeis rich, you know, Mrs. 
Markenfield; not a poor overseer, head- 
clerk, what you will, like your humble 
servant.” 

He raised his arms above his head as he 
spoke, holding his stick in both hands. I 
noticed their white broad strength rather 
shudderingly, as I answered, “ Why do 
you say I know, Mr. Hazlit?” 

“ Discreet!” he repeated with a second 
laugh. ‘“Hasn’t Keezie been communi- 
cative? Poor old soul! She’s devoted 
to her duty, won’t leave the house except 
to go to her conventicle on Sunday, and 
pray for our prosperity. But I know 
when she gets the chance she chatters 





amain. And no harm; it’s all praise, all 
pzans in our honor. Now isn’t it?” 

He was right. I have had two or three 
more encounters with Mrs. Skey, and she 
has been most communicative. She has 
made several disclosures to me quite as 
characteristic as the first. But has she 
repeated our conversation to Septimus? 
or was he making a shrewd conjecture ? 

He did not pursue the point ; which was 
according to his mode. He prefers just to 
touch it, convince you that he understands 
all about it, and then take up another. 
Dropping his glance for an instant from 
my face to my skirt, he perceived its tat- 
tered state; for it had escaped from my 
hold, and was trailing on the gravel. 

I saw he was looking at it, and said, 
“ That is what happens to women who are 
not used to the country, when they forget 
that tree-trunks aren’t cushioned, and get 
up, or down, too quickly.” 

“And don’t carry a pocket workcase 
about with them, as, I suppose, our grand- 
mothers did. Wait a moment, Mrs. Mark- 
enfield. You're staining the edge with 
the gravel.” 

He half knelt, turning his waistcoat up 
to look for pins. His hat fell off as he 
bent, and showed the fine, rather thin, 
light hair which he wears as straight as 
hair can be made. He has a peculiarly 
shaped head, good and expressive at the 
temples, but too flat at the top, and too 
projecting behind, which gives his hair an 
effect of being pushed out at the back. 
Deftly the smooth fingers put in the pins, 
as deftly as Thornton herself could have 
done, and when he had finished he glanced 
up quite cool and pale and asked me what 
I thought of him as a pocket workcase ? 

I was thanking him, and he still 
stooped, holding my dress, when on the 
path in front of us appeared his wife and 
George, and, certainly, if we two suggested 
the tableau of a suppliant suing for a 
favor, they presented the same idea. Only 
the parts were reversed, and the woman 
was playing suppliant. 

Of course a woman may take a brother- 
in-law’s arm, but she does not frequently 
clasp both hands tightly over it, while she 
draws close to him, and speaks with the 
expression and utterance which we human 
race associate with desperate pleading. 
Isabella was so engrossed that it was 
George — whose features were marked 
with strong annoyance, and, I fancied, a 
touch of pity — who saw us first, and tried 
to put her hands away. Even then she 
scarcely heeded, kept her hold, and raised 
her voice, so that, had it not been for the 
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merry shouts of the children who were 
playing about I should have heard what 
she said. 

Was it jealousy which brought that 
strange look into Septimus’s eyes, and 
drew his lips slowly into a faint sneer? 
If so, and he is jealous, it is an extra proof 
of that very positive thing that love and 
jealousy often travel on different lines. 
Heaven forbid that an outsider should 
think to gauge accurately the sentiments 
held between a man and his wife! But 
we have eyes and ears, sense and instinct, 
and sometimes, too, there are old mag- 
pies about who know not reticence. 

Still it was with an unruffled voice that 
he called out, demanding if George knew 
where their father had hidden himself, 

“Yes, he has just come in through the 
yard, he looked bad; Keezie has gone 
up-stairs with him.” 

“Looked bad?” interrupted Mrs. Sep- 
timus, with a short laugh ; “I dare say; so 
might we all if ” 

She broke off, meeting her husband’s 
eye; and slightly drew back as he made a 
step towards her. 

“Do you feel ill, Isabella? I thought 
so. You look queer, my child — you want 
rest and quiet.” 


She did look ill. I have told you her 


untidy garments cover a fine figure, and 


not too fat, which is, unfortunately, the 
case with her face. Her heavy aquiline 
features are thickened by it, and her 
cheeks have a fleshy puffiness, aggravated 
by the unhealthy dulness of her complex- 
ion. ButI was sorry to see how blood- 
shot and wandering her eyes were, and 
how unsteady her hands and mouth. 
Greater contrast cannot be imagined than 
she is altogether to Septimus, even to the 
neatness of his hair, and well-brushed, 
trimly arranged clothes; while her dress 
is forlorn and shabby, her collar has its 
fastening somewhere under her ear, and 
her great clump of black hair falls on her 
neck just as it likes. 

“ The children have been tiresome this 
morning,” she replied hurriedly, “and 
tired me to death. You’ve no children, 
Mrs. Markenfield; if you had you’d find 
out how noisy they can be, and when 
you’re not well, worse than ever.” 

‘** Have you been here since breakfast, 
Isabella?” 

“ You told me I was tocome here. But 
I might as well have stayed at home. I’ve 
seen no one; your father’s been out, 
and - 

“Yes, yes.” He cut her short; and 
raised the younger of the little girls from 
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the path, tossing her over his head. He 
is passionately attached to them, and far 
more demonstrative in caresses than their 
mother. Lulu is not so engaging in her 
ways as Maisie, and much less pretty. 
I should gather from her wan cheeks and 
frequent fractiousness that she is a fragile 
plant. 

I was going to talk to Maisie, who is a 
great pet of mine; but she was chattering 
busily to George, relating how she had 
been teasing Maves for gooseberries all 
morning, and had had a feast. I trust 
Maves has profited by his master’s ab- 
sence to work after his own manner. 

“ Well, time’s getting on!” says Septi- 
mus, looking at his watch. ‘Take the 
youngsters home, Isabella, and hand them 
over to Martha. I’m coming in for some- 
thing to eat presently. Hallo, Keezie! 
what is it?” 

That faithful servitor was advancing 
upon us; her apron over her head, and a 
portentous bunch of keys in her hand. 
Witchlike and ugly she is, but not a dirty 
old woman. She is as brown as an In- 
dian, and her grey hair is very fuzzy ; but 
she is perfectly clean. In the strong 
breeze her cap—such an assortment of 
bits and scraps —reminded me, with its 
many streaming ends, of an octopus, as I 
have seen him with all his ribbony ap- 
pendages trailing after him as he darts 
across his aquatic prison. Her eye in- 
cluded us all. She pounced upon a stud 
that I dropped in a dark corner the other 
day, when I was totally unable to see it 
myself; and her hearing is equally good. 

“ Eh, Mr. Septimus, I’ve been seeking 
you all round. Your father’s come in 
faintish, and no wonder, if he goes out 
with a fool that doesn’t know the proper 
time to turn back with him, and he wants 
some of that old port — you know which 
—the oldest he’s got. Here are the keys 
for you!” 

“ T'll getit,” said Isabella quickly ; * you 
can go to your lunch, Septimus, I can find 
it. Iwas with your father the last time 
he went for a bottle. Let me go!” 

She stretched out her hand eagerly for 
the keys. She may have been desirous to 
stay behind and miss a /éte-d-téte meal 
with her husband; but, if so, she was dis- 
appointed. He coolly intercepted her, 
and took the bunch from Mrs. Skey. 

* No, thank you, Isabella; as you’re not 
well you might turn giddy and slip on the 
cellar steps.” 

“Ha, ha, kee, kee!” cackled the old 
woman. “He takes care of her, doesn’t 
he, miss?” — this to me — and her mirth 
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augmented as she saw Isabella’s expres- 
sion of dogged chagrin. 

“A good bunch of keys, this, isn’t 
it, Mrs. Markenfield? All the lot here, I 
suppose—except one,” he concluded, with 
a stern smile, running his eye over them.| 

“Take the lady down with you,” said 
Keezie; “she’d happen like to see the 
cellars. They’re a marvel, ma’am, for 
number and turnings; and kept as clean 
as palaces ; as who can answer for better 
than 1? Would you like to go?” 

He turned dubiously to me, with a“ No, 
no, Keezie, they’re not places to take a 
lady to; but seeing the old woman’s wish 
that I should visit her subterranean region 
of industry, I said, “I should like very 
much to see the cellars, Mr. Hazlit.” 

I did not, however, much relish the idea 
of making the tour alone with Septimus ; 
but I was not fated to do so. 

“T’ll go as well,” suddenly struck in 
George, who had been strolling on the 
path behind me. And I had discovered 
that women’s backs seem more attractive 
to him tian their faces. 

“Oh, by all means,” acquiesced his 
brother, jingling the keys about, “let’s 
make a party. You'd better join us, Isa- 
bella. You'll have a choice of arms to 
cling to, and the gratification of helping to 
get the wine after all. You little ones, 
run away home!” 

“Can I come? I wantto come!” cried 
the younger child, in her plaintive tone. 

“Nonsense, my pet. You'll tumble 
down-stairs, or get eaten by the rats — 
rats as big as cows. Off with you!” 

We started; wending our steps by the 
kitchen garden towards the yard, which, 
surrounded by sufficient stabling for half- 
a-dozen horses, has the chestnut as the 
solitary occupier ofa stall. As I walked 
in front with Septimus, taking up his 
words, I said, — 

“Lulu fas had a bad fall sometime, 
hasn’t she? That mark on her forehead 
looks like the scar of a very deep cut.” 

I wished instantly that I could have re- 
called this speech. Lulu has a dreadfully 
disfiguring mark that stretches from near 
her temple to her eyelid, whose shape it 
quite distorts. Usually itis a broad, white 
dent, but when the child is flushed with 
crying or passion it takes a red, angry tint 
which is painful to see. I turned to Mr. 
Hazlit while speaking, and was dumfoun- 
dered by the look of icy implacability I 
readin his face After a brief pause, dur- 
ing which Keezie eyed him with a mean- 
ing leer, he replied, — 

“Yes, the child had a fall —a terrible 
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fall—once. It happened when she was a 
baby, and left her as you see. It might 
have cost her her life. I shall never for- 
get it — or forgive it.” 

Mrs. Skey gave a sort of grunt. Evi- 
dently she quite understood him, but I 
dared make no enquiries. The perfect 
calm with which Septimus spoke, as con- 
trasted by what I had read in his look 
was horrible. This is no every-day man. 
In our country, bound with its civilized 
uses, he will never, if I note him aright, 
commit any punishable cruelty. Tocome 
under the ban of the law would ill-suit his 
plan of life. But I know he neither par- 
dons nor forgets, and he has that instinct 
of ruthlessness which would make the in- 
fliction of suffering a positive enjoyment 
to him. 

As we entered Keezie’s kitchen the 
huge square stone on which I was seated 
the day of my first conversation with the 
old lady caught my eye, and broke an un- 
comfortable silence. It is a great solid 
mass, a perfect cube, and, while its sides 
are grown over with brownish moss, the 
top shows no symptom of becoming cush- 
iony, but presents a bare and singularly 
smooth whiteness. 

“What a pity that stone doesn’t get 
mossy all round,” I remarked; “it would 
make a delicious seat then.” 


“Nay,” croaked Keezie vehemently, 
“never shall a bit o’ dirty moss creep on 


top of that old lad! Never! while I’ve 
strength, and a bristle left in the brush to 
scrub him every day!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Septimus. 
* You think that is cleanliness carried to 
frenzy, Mrs. Markenfield; but no! that 
stone is ‘fetish’ to Keezie. Shall I tell 
the lady why, old woman?” 

“ You’d main better hold your tongue,” 
retorted she fiercely; “though you may 
quarrel with me for saying so.” 

“ Quarrel with you—not I! 
quarrel with you, Mrs. Skey. I never 
should with any one from choice. Now, 
quick, open that door for us. I wonder 
my father hasn’t sent his — Lizzie to us 
with another message before now. Come 
down with us, for I’ll get the wine before 
I show Mrs. Markenfield round, and you 
can take it to him.” 

In traversing the kitchen I saw it was 
as scantily furnished as the rest of the 
house, the parlor excepted. Indeed, it 
appeared, both as regarded furniture and 
household implements, that “there’s not 
a piece on’t but serves twenty purposes.” 

We go down a flight of steps and, after- 
wards, a long passage, until the only light 
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we have, that through the kitchen door 
which has been left open behind us, fails. 
Then Septimus reaches a lantern from a 
nail, lights it, and applies a key to the 
great, iron-studded portal which bars our 
further progress. This little delay brings 
the other two up with us. 

Glancing back, I perceived that Mrs. 
Hazlit had renewed her petition, whatever 
it might be, and there was the same look 
of almost distraction in her face. What 
did she wish for so much? What did he 
seem to be so persistently refusing by 
head-shaking, and short, demurring sen- 
tences? 

We do not at first need the lantern when 
we are past the big door, for there is a 
window in the roof, large and round, filled 
in with very thick glass, and protected 
with bars. I know the outside of that 
window; it comes in one of the garden 
paths at the sideof the house. The cellar 
beneath it is circular also, and seems a 
kind of radiating centre, from the number 
of doors all round. It is used as the 
larder ; though, perhaps, from its meagre 
stores, the “bonery and crustery ” would 
be the better title. 

An extra word for Keezie; one might 
have eaten from the flagged floor, or wide 
stone shelves, they were so clean. She 
had not praised herself unadvisedly, and I 
hastened to eulogize, if, perchance, she 
would forgive my unlucky shaft about the 
stone. 

She was grimly pleased, and stood by 
while Septimus unlocked another door and 
showed a vast wine-celler, extravagantly 
vast, considering the sum of its contents, 
and after some searching, reached a cob- 
webby bottle from a shelf. Isabella and 
George formed a group with us. She was 
beside me as he held the wine in his hand 
for what, considering how we had lingered 
already, seemed an unnecessary time. He 
might have sent it up before descanting on 
its age and quality, and the lowness of the 
remaining stock. George moved impa- 
tiently, and his wife seemed still more irri- 
tated, as she bit her lips and beat her foot 
onthe ground. As for me, I wished his 
disquisition anywhere, for I fancied I 
heard the scratchings of rats, and I have 
a mortal horror of them. 

“ If you’re so slow,” Isabella broke out 
at last, “we shall have the old man com- 
ing himself, to see what we’re all about.” 

I have never heard her address Septi- 
mus before as she has done twice this 
morning, but there was something unusual 
in her manner altogether. 





“Sensible woman ! ” he answered pleas- 
antly. ‘“ Here, take the port and give it 
to Keezie.” 

She snatched it, and then, an accident! 
resulting solely from the excessive trem- 
bling of her hands; before Keezie could 
relieve her of it, the bottle seemed to roll 
from her grasp; there was a shivering 
smash, a scattering of bright, sparlike 
atoms over the floor, through whose midst 
a flowing red stream sent its permeating 
odor to our nostrils. The woman gave a 
hasty hysterical exclamation, sounding like 
a curtailed scream, and George Hazlit 
quietly took her arm, and led her out of the 
cellar. 

Why did I feel a sort of apprehension ? 
It was no catastrophe, there was more 
wine left, and the breaking of a bottle of 
the choicest vintage that was ever fer- 
mented was not an offence that any one 
with half Septimus’s sense would resent. 
It was not that; I could not check the 
sensation that a culmination of something 
that had been brewing all the morning had 
just taken place. Septimus’s indifference 
did not reassure me; when, without a 
word, with no comment but a slight shrug, 
he produced a second bottle and commit- 
ted it to Keezie, who hastily withdrew. 

“‘ My wife,” he said dryly, when we were 
alone, “is the clumsiest woman in the 
world; and no wonder, with those wrists 
and hands.” 

“ Wrists and hands have nothing to do 
with clumsiness,” I retorted coldly; “but 
having your nerves shaken, or being fright- 
ened has.” 

I was proud of my sudden courage as I 
spoke. Momentarily the “creepy ” feel- 
ing had flown to the realms of bats and 
owls, and I did not care a rush for him. 
How dared he have the audacity to assume 
the familiarity of running down his wife’s 
personal appearance ? 

“ Have I offended you, Mrs. Marken- 
field? Ah, well! pardon! I shall do all 
I can for Isabella by-and-by. Now may I 
commence my ciceroneship, or have you 
had enough of under-ground damp? And 
the dress, too, my pins haven’t kept it out 
of that puddle.” 

I would fain have returned to the upper 
day, but he did not wait for an answer. 
Lightly talking, he led me through pas- 
sage after passage, up and down steps, 
from one cellar to another, until I was lost 
and bewildered. The stone-vaulted maze 
seemed unending ; and it was impossible 
to conjecture with what object it had been 
fabricated. One place there is where, to 
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et to the regions beyond, we should have 
had to grope on our hands and knees be- 
neath a roof scarcely a yard high. Need- 
less to say, I did not attempt this feat. I 
misdoubt that this peregrination will cause 
me nightmare. My temporary boldness in 
Mr. Hazlit’s society vanished long before 
the exploration was finished; and, un- 
gratefully, for all his trouble, I wished 
myself rid of him. I was glad that he was 
obliged to keep ahead of me, and that the 
need of throwing the rays of his lantern, 
so as to light up what without it would 
have been unbroken gloom, partially dis- 
tracted him. It wasarelief when I thought 
I heard Keezie’s heavy approaching steps 
as we stood — for about the twentieth time 
— in the larder. 

The door swung ajar, and I g!anced 
gladiy towards it. But it was not Mrs. 
Skey, it was George, whose eyes I met 
full for the first time in our acquaintance. 

He began to Septimus: “I’ve taken 
Isabella home; and seen the old man 
since —he’s waiting for you.” Then to 
me: “Has your groping in dark vaults 
scared you?” 

“No. Your brother has wasted his val- 
uable minutes in taking me over. I’ve 
seen everything, but I’m not a bit tired.” 

“There is one place, Mrs. Markenfield, 
which you have zo¢ seen — where we can’t 
go. A place that is terra incognita to 
every one but ‘the master.’ This door” 
—he tapped one strongly secured, and 
plated with iron — “ leads to ‘ Bluebeard’s 
closet.’” 

“Why don’t you call it our ‘robber’s 
cave,’ man?” said George brusquely. 

But although his tone was cynical, his 
face was half-smiling; and, free from its 
incubus of gravity, I can hardly recognize 
it. 

“ All right. 


Only it has no password of 
entrance. ‘ Open Sesame’ would not open 


it any sooner than Alleluia. Neither,” he 
added, raising the keys as he made his 
exit, “would anything here; and yet you 
say Thomas Hazlit is failing!” 

‘In serious truth,” finished his brother, 
“that is the portal of the handed-down 
family oratory ; where we always paid our 
most fervent devotions. Behold it, Mrs. 
Markenfield ; I never go further than kiss- 
ing the keyhole!” 

I beheld with awe. Keezie’s loquacity 
has enlightened me, you know. Family 
plate — of many families — jewels, money 
—an El Dorado for my imagination to 
work upon! And then deeds, securities, 
mortgages — what an array behind that 
dull iron! 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 

A VISIT TO BOKHARA THE NOBLE. 

THE ancient city of Bokhara still de- 
serves its title of Al Sherif, or the Noble. 
For though it is no longer the capital of a 
great sovereign, or, as it once was, the 
Athens of central Asia; though it no 
more contains, as it did in the time of 
Master Anthony Jenkinson, ambassador 
from Queen Elizabeth, “many houses, 
temples, and monuments of stone sump- 
tuously builded and gilt, and specially 
Bath stones, so artificially built that the 
like thereof is not in the worlde;” though 
decay is unmistakably written upon its 
features, and the curtain of civilization is 
fast descending with remorseless folds 
upon the stage of religious fanaticism and 
princely pomp; yet this mysterious and, 
till lately, inaccessible city, is still a rare 
and romantic spectacle. Its crowded ba- 
zaars present a microcosm of the unchang- 
ing East, and in the interval before the old 
life and traditions die out they shine with 
the strange luminousness of the Oriental 
sunset under which they have grown. 
Bokhara’s patent of nobility among cities 
is not yet extinguished. It may still boast 
an individuality without an equal in Asia. 

Identified by some writers with the 
Bazaria of Quintus Curtius, generally de- 
}rived from the Sanskrit name Vihara, ora 
college of wise men, associated in local 
legend with the mythical hero Afrasiab, 
there is little doubt that Bokhara is one of 
the most ancient cities inthe East. Since 
it emerged into the light of history about 
700 A.D., it has been alternately the spoil 
of the most famous conquerors and the 
capital of the greatest kings. Under the 
Iranian Samanid dynasty, who ruled fora 
hundred and thirty years till 1000 A.D., it 
was regarded as a pillar of Islam and as 
the pride of Asia. Students flocked to 
its universities, where the most learned 
mullahs lectured; pilgrims crowded its 
shrines. A proverb said, “In all other 
parts of the world light descends upon 
earth, from holy Bokhara it ascends.” 
Well-built canals carried streams of water 
through the city ; luxuriant fruit-trees cast 
a shadow in its gardens; its silkworms 
spun the finest silk in Asia, its warehouses 
overflowed with carpets and brocades ; the 
commerce of the East and West met and 
changed hands in its caravanserais ; and 
the fluctuations of its market determined 
the exchange of the East. The Samanids 
were succeeded by the Turki Seljuks and 
the princes of Kharezm; and then, like a 
storm from the desert, there swept down | 





upon Bokhara the pitiless fury of the 
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Mongol, engulfing all in a like cataclysm 
ofruin. Jagatai and Oktai, sons of Jenghiz 
Khan, made some amends, by beneficent 
and merciful rule, for the atrocities of their 
father; and it was about this time that the 
elder brothers Polo, making their first 
voyage to the East, “si vindrent 4 une 
cité qui est appelée Bocara, moult noble 
et grant.” A change of ownership oc- 
curred when about 1400 A.D. the great 
conqueror Timur — great, whether we 
regard him as savage, as soldier, or as 
statesman — overran the East, and estab- 
lished a Tartar dynasty that lasted a hun- 
dred years—a period which has been 
termed the Bokharan Renaissance. An- 
other wave of conquest, the Uzbeg Tar- 
tars, ensued, again bringing to the surface 
two great names, that of Sheibani Mehem- 
med Khan, who overthrew the Timurid 
sovereigns and established an ethnical 
ascendancy that has lasted since; and 
Abdullah Khan, the national hero of Bok- 
hara, which owed to his liberal tastes 
much of its later architectural glory, its 
richly endowed colleges, and its material 
prosperity. Subsequent dynasties, exhib- 
iting a sorrowful record of incapacity, 
fanaticism, and decay, witnessed the grad- 
ual contraction of the once mighty empire 
of Transoxiana into a petty khanate. It 
is true that Bokhara still refers with pride 
to the rule of Amir Maasum, founder of 
the present or Manghit reigning family in 
1784; but a bigoted devotee, wearing the 
dress and imitating the life of a dervish, 
was a poor substitute for the mighty sov- 
ereigns of the past. The dissolution of 
the times, yearly sinking into a deeper 
slough of vice, venality, and superstition, 
was fitly expressed in the character and 
reign of his grandson, the infamous Nas- 
rullah (1826-1860), whose son, Mozaffur- 
ed-din (1860-1885), successively the foe, 
the ally, and the puppet of Russia, has 
left to his heir, the reigning amir, a capital 
still breathing some of the aroma of its 
ancient glory, but a power whose wings 
have been ruthlessly clipped, and a king- 
dom indebted for a nominal independence 
to the calculating prudence rather than to 
the generosity of Russia. 

English imagination has for centuries 
been stirred by the romantic associations 
of Bokhara, but English visitors have 
rarely penetrated to the spot. The first 
who reached its walls was the enterprising 
merchant already named, Master Anthony 
Jenkinson, who was despatched on several 
adventurous expeditions to the East be- 
tween 1557 and 1572, acting in the double 


beth and agent to the Muscovy Trading 
Company, which had been formed to open 
up the trade with the East. He stayed 
two and a half months in the city, being 
treated with much consideration: by the 
king, Abdullah Khan; and has left a 
record of his journey and residence in 
Bokhara, the facts of which display a 
minute correspondence (at which no one 
acquainted with the magnificent immobil- 
ity of the East would express surprise) 
with the customs and manners of to-day.* 
In the eighteenth century the record was 
limited to three names: Colonel Garber 
in 1732,and Mr. George Thompson and 
Reynold Hogg in 1741.¢ In this century 
Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Alexander, 
Burnes, succeeded in reaching Bokhara 
from India in 1832, and in concluding a 
treaty of commerce with the amir. Then 
in 1842 came the horrible tragedy which 
has inscribed the names of Stoddart and 
Conolly in the martyrology of English 
pioneers in the East. Sent in 1838 and 
1840 upon a mission of diplomatic nego- 
tiation to the khanates of central Asia, 
whose sympathies Great Britain desired 
to enlist in consequence of her advance 
into Afghanistan, they were thrown by 
the monster Nasrullah into a foul subter- 
ranean pit, infested with vermin, were 
subjected to abominable torture, and 
finally were publicly beheaded in 1842. 
Dr. Wolff, the missionary, travelling to 
Bokhara.in 1843, in order to clear up their 
fate, ran many risks, but at length escaped 
with his life. For forty years, however, 
owing partly to the terror inspired by this 
disaster and to the perils of the journey, 
partly to the increasing influence of Rus- 
sia, which did not encourage English in- 
truders upon her new preserves, not a 
single Englishman set foot in Bokhara. 
A deep mystery overhung the place like a 
cloud, from which occasionally peeped the 
glint of Russian arms, or rang the voice 
of Russian cannon. A flash of light was 
thrown upon the prevailing darkness about 
half-way through this period by the heroic 
voyage of the Hungarian Vambéry, who 
penetrated to Bokhara in the garb of a 
mendicant dervish in 1863, and whose 
work, being published in English, awoke 
a profound sensationin this country.{ In 
1873, Dr. Schuyler, the American, visited 
Bokkara under Russian patronage, in his 

* Early Voyages in Russia and Persia, by Anthony 


Jenkinson and other Englishmen. Edited for the 
Hakluyt Society by E D. Morgan, 1886. 


+ Vide Professor Grigorieff's criticism of Vambéry'& 
History of Bokhara, in the appendix to Schuyler’s 
Turkistan, vol. i. 





capacity of ambassador to Queen Eliza- | 


+ Travels in Central Asia, by Arminius Vambéry. 
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tour through the czar’s dominions in cen- 
tral Asia, and wrote a work which may be 
described as monumental, and is still a 
classic on the subject.* Dr. Lansdell, 
the so-called missionary, was the next 
English visitor to Wolff, in 1882. I do 
not know of any others till the small batch 
who have, not without difficulty, obtained 
leave to go since the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way was made, and of whom I was for- 
tunate enough to be one. 

Russia may point to the history of her 
dealings with Bokhara and to the present 
condition of that State with not unreason- 
able satisfaction as a successful diplomatic 
achievement. Without putting herself to 
the risk or expense of annexation, leaving 
the amir on his throne and the mullahs in 
their mosques, allowing the embers of 
fanaticism to smoulder slowly into ashes, 
she has appropriated the richest and most 
fertile part of the old khanate, containing 
the renowned capital of Timur, Samar- 
kand, and including the upper and middle 
valleys of the Zerafshan, which place at 
her mercy the entire water supply of Bok- 
hara; she has obtained possession of all 
the posts required by her strategical 
needs, including the command of the 
water-way of the Oxus; and thus having 
drawn her coils tightly round the victim, 


can gaze with amused indifference upon 
its restricted movements and quaint 


though powerless contortions. This proc- 
ess of absorption has been as rapid as it 
has been complete. It was only in 1859 
that Russia commenced her conquering 
march against Turkestan. It was not till 
1866 that Cossack and Uzbeg met on the 
battle-field. In 1868 Samarkand was cap- 
tured, and a treaty was concluded with 
Mocaffur-ed-din, by which the Zerafshan 
province was torn from*his dominions, and 
a substantial indemnity exacted from his 
revenues, the amir himself being left an 
ostensible sovereignty which he was too 
astute to jeopardize and too impotent to 
strengthen. A second treaty in 1873 still 
further defined his subordination and 
sealed the ascendency of Russia. When 
the old man died in 1885 his subjects 
might either deplore a reign which had 
allowed a historic monarchy to dwindle 
into a feudatory state, or felicitate the 
cunning that had saved an expiring order 
from total extinction. To his prudent 
subservience his son owes the fact that 
there is still an amir of Bokhara, and that 
the distinction of being the last of the 
Manghits has been postponed for another 
generation. 


* Turkestan, by Eugene Schuyler. 2 vols. 
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When the Russians started their mili- 
tary railway from the shores of the Cas- 
pian in 1881, in order to assist the cam- 
paign against the Turkomans of the desert, 
it was never expected that it would be 
carried farther east than the oases which 
skirt the lofty mountain border of Kho- 
rasan. Any one who had then contem- 
plated a railway to Bokhara the Noble 
would have been derided as a lunatic. 
Russia still kept up an outward show of 
respect, less for the sovereign than for his 
capital, to which even Russian visitors 
were not encouraged to go, and which to 
every one else remained an impenetrable 
mystery. With the annexation of Merv, 
however, in 1884, and the risk of war with 
England, an extension became desirable. 
Tne rails were pushed forward with 
alarmed rapidity to Merv and to the Oxus, 
the latter of which they reached in Jan- 
uary, 1888. There remained only a gap 
of two hundred and thirty miles to Samar- 
kand, the military centre of Russian cen- 
tral Asia; and though the greater part of 
this stretch lay through Bokharan terri- 
tory, yet the conditions which I have 
described will prepare the reader to hear 
that Bokharan scruples, if they existed, 
were not overtly expressed, and that the 
name Bokhara shortly figured among the 
stations in the columns of the Trans-Cas- 
pian Bradshaw. 

Some concession, however, was made 
to native susceptibilities; for at first the 
attitude of the Bokhariots towards the 
railway was one of undisguised suspicion. 
It was regarded as foreign, subversive, 
anti-national, and even Satanic. Shaitan’s 
Arba, or the Devil’s Wagon, was what 
they called it. Accordingly it was stipu- 
lated that the railway should as far as 
possible avoid the cultivated land, and 
should pass at a distance of ten miles from 
the city of Bokhara. This suggestion 
the Russians were not averse to adopting, 
as it supplied them with an excuse for 
building a rival Russian town around the 
station buildings, and for establishing a 
cantonment of troops to protect the latter, 
a step which might have been fraught with 
danger in the nearer neighborhood of the 
capital. Now, however, the Bokhariots 
are victims to much the same regrets as 
the wealthy English landowners, who, 
when the railway was first introduced in 
this country, opposed at any cost its pas- 
sage through their property. Already 
when the first working train steamed into 
Bokhara with rolling stock and material 
for the continuation of the line, the na- 
tives crowded down to see it, and half in 
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fear, half in surprise, jumped into the 
empty wagons. Presently apprehension 
gave way toecstasy. As soon as the line 
was in working order they would crowd 
into the open cars in hundreds, waiting 
for hours in sunshine, rain, or storm, for 
the engine to puff and the train to move. 
I found the third-class carriages reserved 
for Mussulman passengers crammed to 
suffocation, just as they are in India; the 
infantile mind of the Oriental deriving an 
endless delight from an excitement which 
he makes not the slightest effort to ana- 
lyze or to solve. Etiquette prevents the 
amir himself from travelling by a method 
so repugnant to Oriental tradition ; but he 
exhibits all the interest of reluctant igno- 
rance, and seldom interviews a Russian 
without inquiring about its progress.* 
Ina short time the new Russian town 
of which I have spoken will start into be- 
ing. Plots of land adjoining the railway 
have been eagerly bought up by com- 
mercial companies, who will transfer their 
headquarters hither from the native city. 
An imposing station building had, when I 
visited it, risen to the height of two 
courses of stone above the ground. Bar- 
racks are to be built; streets will be laid 
out; a residency will receive the Russian 
diplomatic agent to the amir, who now 
lives in the capital under limitations aris- 


ing from his restricted surroundings, and 
from the fact that according to Bokharan 
etiquette every distinguished stranger in 
the city, himself included, becomes iso 
facto a guest of the amir, and is supplied 


with board and lodging. In another de- 
cade the new Bokhara will have attracted 
to itself much of the importance of the 
ancient city; and with its rise and growth 
the prestige of the latter must inevitably 
decline. Thus by a seeming concession 
to native sentiment the Russians are in 
reality playing their own game. 

For some while before arriving at the 
station the shaft of a lofty minaret soaring 
above the trees, and the outline of a swell- 
ing azure dome, had indicated to us the 
vicinity of a centre of population. The 
flat-roofed houses of Eastern towns can 
never be seen at a distance save from a 
much superior height. An Englishman 
could not approach a spot linked by such 
mournful associations to the history of his 
country, involved till lately in such a cloud 
of darkness, without a thrill at once of 
excitementandof emotion. The fact that 
he was doing without difficulty and in 


* Vide Buchara nach und vor der Transkaspischen 
Eisenbahn. Von Staatstrath Dr. O. Heyfelder. Un- 
sere Zeit, Leipzig, October, 1888. 
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comfort what more adventurous spirits 
had only accomplished before at nameless 
risk, could not detract from either sensa- 
tion. Bokhara, which he was approach- 
ing, might still be called a virgin city. 
Under a Tartar dynasty it yet breathed 
the atmosphere of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
and rose like an enchar.ted island from an 
ocean of disillusion, Trusting ourselves 
to a caléche drawn by a troika, or team of 
three horses abreast, which had been sent 
down from the Russian embassy in the city 
to meet us, we started forthe capital. But 
for this good fortune we might have been 
compelled to make the journey either on 
donkey-back or in one of the huge wooden 
springless carts of the country called 
arbas, the wheels of which are from eight 
to ten feet high, and on whose elevated 
floor the natives squat contentedly, while 
the driver, usually seated on a saddle on the 
horse’s back, urges the vehicle in the most 
casual manner over inequalities that would 
upset any less clumsy construction. Don- 
keys appeared to be the most popular 
method of locomotion, it being considered 
undignified in that country to walk. Two 
and even three men sit astride of the same 
diminutive animal, dangling their legs to 
the ground; or a bearded veteran, with 
his knees tilted up to his chin by the ridic- 
ulously short stirrups, would be seen 
perched upon a heap of saddle-bags, with 
a blue bale reared up behind him, which 
closer inspection revealed to be a daugh- 
ter or a wife. Blinding clouds of dust, 
stirred by the great traffic, rolled along the 
road, which lay between orchards of mul- 
berries, peaches, figs, and vines, or be- 
tween fields in which the second grain 
crop of the year was already springing, or 
where hundreds of ripe melons littereu the 
ground. We passed through several vil- 
lages of low clay houses where dusty trees 
overhung the dry watercourses and thirsty 
camels stood about the wells, skirted a 
summer palace of the amir surrounded by 
a mighty wall of sun-dried clay, and at 
length saw drawn out in a long line before 
us the lofty ramparts of the city, with but- 
tresses and towers, eight miles round, and 
pierced by eleven gates, open from sunrise 
to sunset, but hermetically closed at that 
hour against either exit or entrance till the 
morrow. 

Entering by one of these, the Sallia 
Khani, we made our way for over two 
miles through a bewildering labyrinth of 
streets and alleys to the Russian Embassy, 
situated near the Uglan Gate, at the far 
end of the city. This is a large native 
house with an extensive fruit-garden sur- 
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rounded by a clay wall, which was lent to 
the Russians by the amir, who had confis- 
cated it from its former owner, both for 
their own accommodation and for the en- 
tertainment of all distinguished guests. 
The servants, horses, grocery, and food 
are supplied by the amir, one of whose 
officers, called the mirakhur, lives in the 
outer court, and sits for the most part of 
the day smoking a pipe and tranquilly 
surveying operations. In one court are 
picketed the horses of the Russian guard, 
consisting of twenty Cossacks of the Ural. 
In the next are several guest-chambers, 
whose furniture consists of a carpet, a 
rope bedstead, and a table; and ina third 
are the offices and reception-rooms of the 
embassy, all on a scale of similar unpre- 
tentiousness and in pure native style. 
On our table was spread every morning a 
dastarkhan (literally table-napkin), or col- 
lation of sugarplums, dried raisins, sweet- 
meats, and little cakes, together with a 
huge flat slab of brown bread — the tradi- 
tional hospitality of the amir. We never 
knew what to do with these dainties, 
which were not altogether to English 
taste, and the various plates with their 
contents became quite a nuisance. Wash- 
ing was rather a difficulty, because the 
only jug known to the natives is a brass 
ewer, which holds about as much as a tea- 


pot; and the only basin a receptacle with 
a small bowl in the middle of a large brim, 
the idea being that it is sufficient for water 
to be poured over the hands to ensure 


ablution. I created a great sensation with 
an india-rubber bath. Every morning the 
attendants brought in the provisions of 
the day for the entire household, consist- 
ing of mutton, chickens, and fruit; but the 
uncertain arrival and quantity of these 
rendered the hour of meals rather preca- 
rious. We were most hospitably wel- 
comed by the Russian attaché, who, in the 
absence of M. Tcharikoff, the resident, was 
acting as chargé d'affaires. He seemed 
to be overwhelmed with business, and 
deputations of the amir’s ministers and 
other gorgeously robed officials were com- 
ing in and out the entire day. If we lost 
our way in the town, which it was almost 
impossible not to do, we had only to men- 
tion Eltchikhaneh, the name of the Em- 
bassy, to be at once shown the direction. 
I remember that as we reached our desti- 
nation the sun was sinking. As its last 
rays lit up the horizon and threw the 
outline of dome and tower into picturesque 
relief, there rang through the cool, calm 
air a chorus of piercing cries. The muez- 
zins from a hundred minarets were calling 
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the people to the Mamaz, or evening 
prayer. In Bokhara, where the Mussul- 
mans affect to be great purists, the Zzan, 
as it is called, is recited instead of chanted, 
the latter being thought a heterodox cor- 
ruption. For a minute or two the air isa 
Babel of sound. Then all sinks into si- 
lence and the shadows descend. At night 
the only sound is the melancholy beat of 
the watchman’s drum as he patrols the 
streets with a lantern, no one being suf- 
fered abroad at that hour. 

Bokhara is still a great city, for it num- 
bers approximately one hundred thousand 
souls. Ofthese only one hundred and fifty 
are Europeans, nearly all of them Rus- 
sians, Germans, or Poles. The bulk of the 
native population are Tajiks, the aboriginal 
Iranian stock, who may generally be dis- 
tinguished from their Tartar brethren by 
the clearness and often by the brightness 
of their complexions, by the light color of 
their hair and beards, sometimes a chest- 
nut or reddish brown, and by their more 
refined features. Tajik and Uzbeg alike 
are a handsome race, and a statelier urban 
population I never saw than in the streets 
and bazaars of the town. Every man 
grows a beard and wears an abundant 
white turban, consisting in the case of the 
orthodox of forty folds, and a long robe or 
kha/lat of striped cotton, or radiant silk, 
or parti-colored cotton and silk. Bokhara 
has long set the fashion in central Asia 
in the matter of dress, and is the great 
clothes-mart of the East. Here the rich- 
ness of Oriental fancy has expressed itself 
in the most daring but artistic combina- 
tions of color. The brightest crimson and 
blue and purple and orange are juxtaposed 
or interlaced; and in Bokhara Joseph 
would have been looked upon as the re- 
cipient of no peculiar favor in the gift of 
a coat of many colors. Too ofter there 
is the most glaring contrast between the 
splendor of the exterior and the poverty 
that it covers. Many of the people are 
wretchedly poor; but living is absurdly 
cheap, and your pauper, undaunted by ma- 
terial woes, walks abroad with the dignity 
of a patriarch and in the garb of a prince. 

Foreign elements are mingled in great 
numbers in the population, Slavery 
brought the Persians in old days to the 
Bokharan market, and has bequeathed to 
freedom their children and grandchildren. 
Usury brings the Hindus or Multani, as 
they are called, from a prevalent idea that 
Multan is the capital of India. With 
their dark complexions and lank black 
locks, with their tight dress and red caste 
marks on the forehead, they are an unmis- 
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takable lot. Living in caravanserais with- 


| hair in long plaits escaping from a tiny 


out wives or families they lead an unsocial | skull-cap. Similarly the old hags were 


existence, and return to their country as 
soon as they have made their fortune. 
Neighborhood brings the Kirghiz, the 
Turkomans, and the Afghans. Business 
brings to Bokhara, as it has taken all over 
the world, the Jews, who are here a singu- 
larly handsome people of mild feature and 
benign aspect. Confined to an Oriental 
ghetto and for long cruelly persecuted in 
Bokhara, they still exhibit in their pre- 
scribed dress and appearance the stamp 
of a peculiar people. The head is shaven 
save for two long locks hanging in a curl 
on either temple; they wear a square 
black calico bonnet trimmed with astra- 
chan border, and a girdle round the waist. 
To my astonishment I met with one who 
could speak a little French. 

One thing impressed itself very forcibly 
on my mind, namely, that Bokhara is not 
now a haunt of zealots but a city of mer- 
chants. It contains a peaceful, industri- 
ous artisan population utterly unfitted for 
war, and as wanting in martial instinct as 
in capacity. The hostility to strangers, 
and particularly to Christians, sometimes 
degenerating into the grossest fanaticism, 
upon which earlier travellers have en- 
larged, has either disappeared from closer 
contact with civilization, or is prudently 
disguised. I attribute it rather to the for- 
mer cause, and to the temperate conduct 
of the Russians in their dealings with the 
natives; because not even when I wan- 
dered about alone, and there was no 
motive for deception, did I observe the 
smallest indication of antagonism or re- 
pugnance. Many a face expressed that 
blank and haughty curiosity which the 
meanest Oriental can so easily assume ; 
but I met with no rudeness or interfer- 
ence. On the contrary, the demeanor of 
the people was friendly, and no one when 
interrogated declined to answer a ques- 
tion. An acquaintance of the previous 
day would salute you as you passed by, 
placing his hand on his breast and strok- 
ing his beard. I never quite knew what 
to do on these occasions. For not hav- 
ing a beard to stroke, I feared it might 
be thought undignified or contrary to eti- 
quette to finger the empty air. 

I have frequently been asked since my 
return —it is the question which an En- 
glishman always seems to ask first — what 
the women of Bokhara were like? [Iam 
utterly unable to say. I never saw the 
features of one between the ages of ten 
and fifty. The little girls ran about un- 





| allowed to exhibit their innocuous charms, 


on the ground, I suppose, that they could 
excite no dangerous emotions. But the 
bulk of the female population were veiled 
in a manner that defied and even repelled 
scrutiny. For not only were the features 
concealed behind a heavy black horsehair 
veil, falling from the top of the head to 
the bosom; but their figures were loosely 
wrapped up in big blue cotton dressing- 
gowns, the sleeves of which are not used 
but are pinned together over the shoul- 
ders at the back and hang down to the 
ground, where from under this shapeless 
mass of drapery appears a pair of feet in- 
cased in big leather boots. After this I 
should be more or less than human if I 
were to speak enthusiastically of the Bok- 
haran ladies. Bokhara may have its Poole, 
but it certainly lacks a Worth. 

From the people I pass to the city. In 
a place so arrogant of its spiritual reputa- 
tion, it is not surprising that religious 
edifices should abound. Their number 
has, however, been greatly exaggerated. 
A devout Sunnite of Bokhara boasts that 
he can worship Allah in a different 
mosque on each day of the year. But 
this number must probably be halved. 
Similarly the alleged total of one hundred 
and sixty medresses, or religious colleges, 
is about double the actual figure. Both 
mosque and medresse are, with scarce 
an exception, in a state of great dilapida- 
tion and decay; the beautiful enamelled 
tiles, bearing in blue and white characters 
texts from the Koran, having fallen or 
been stripped from the lofty pésktaks or 
facades, and the interiors being in a state 
of great squalor. In a panorama of the 
city are conspicuous three domes covered 
with azure tiles. One of these belongs to 
the great mosque Musjid Baliand, where 
the F¥umma, or Friday service, is held, at. 
tended by the amir, and in the presence, 
theoretically, of the entire population. 
The mosque consists of a vast open court 
surrounded bya double and sometimes a 
triple colonnade. The other. two sur- 
mount the largest medresse of Miri Arab, 
standing opposite to it, said to contain one 
hundred and fourteen cells, and to have 
attached to it two hundred and thirty mul- 
lahs, and exhibiting in its structural detail 
the best decorative work in Bokhara. 
These buildings are typical of the reli- 
gious life and even a the faith of the 
people, which, in the degradation of mor- 


|als so conspicuous in the East of this 


veiled, in loose silk frocks, and wore their | century, and partly owing to contact with 
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a civilization whose politic avoidance of 
proselytism or persecution has_ encour- 
aged indifference, have become a hollow 
form, veiling hypocrisy and corruption. 
The fanaticism of the dervishes, or kalen- 
dars, as they are called in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” of whom tkere used to be many 
orders in Bokhara, living in tekkehs or 
convents, and who stirred a dangerous 
bigotry by their wild movements and ap- 
peals, has subsided or taken the form of 
a mendicancy which, if unattractive, does 
not threaten a breach of the peace. Reli- 
gious toleration, inculcated on the one 


side, has developed on the other with an | 


astonishing rapidity. 

Between the Musjid Baliand and the 
Miri Arab rises the tapering shaft of the 
Manari Kalian, or Great Minaret, whence 
criminals are thrown headlong, and which 
no European has been allowed to as- 
cend. It is nearly two hundred feet 
high, and is built of concentric rows of 
bricks stamped with decorative patterns, 
and converging towards the summit, where 
is an open gallery, on the roof of which 
reposes an enormous stork’s nest. Some 
natives sitting at the base informed me 
that the keys were not forthcoming, but 
that on Fridays the doors flew mysteri- 
ously open. Their refusal to allow Chris- 
tians to mount to the top is attributed to 


the fear that from that height sacrilegious 
eyes, looking down upon the flat roofs of 
the town, might probe a little too deeply 


the secrets of female existence. I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a very fair panorama 
of the city by climbing to one of the high- 
est points of the numerous cemeteries 
scattered throughout the place. From 
there was spread out around me a wilder- 
ness of flat clay roofs, above whose level 
surface towered the Ark or citadel, built 
on a lofty mound, the Great Minaret, the 
ruined pishtaks of medresses, and the 
turquoise domes. 

The Manari Kalian is still used for pub- 
lic execution, three criminals, a false- 
coiner, a matricide, and a robber, having 
expiated their offences in this summary 
fashion during the last three years. Judg- 
ment is pronounced by the native tribu- 
nals, with whose jurisdiction the Russians 
have not made the smallest effort to in- 
terfere. The execution is fixed for a ba- 





zaar day, when the adjoining streets and 
the square at the base of the tower are! 
crowded with people. The public crier | 
proclaims aloud the guilt of the con- | 
demned man and the avenging justice of ' 
the sovereign. The culprit is then hurled | 
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from the summit, and, spinning through 
the air, is dashed to pieces on the hard 
ground at the base. 

This mode of punishment, whose pub- 
licity and horror are well calculated to act 
as a deterrent among an Oriental popula- 
tion, is not the only surviving proof that 
the nineteenth century can scarcely be 
considered as yet to have got a firm grip 
upon Bokhara. Buta short time before my 
visit the divan begi, second minister of 
the crown, eldest son of the kush begi, or 
grand vizier — the crafty old man who for 
many years has guided the policy of the 
khanate, and whose memory extends back 
to the times of Stoddart and Conolly — 
was publicly assassinated by an Afghan 
in the streets. He was shot with two bul- 
lets, and soon after expired. Various 
explanations were given of this tragedy, 
one theory being that it was an act of pri- 
vate revenge for a recent official seizure of 
the murderer’s property on account of 
taxes which he had refused to pay. Others 
contended that it was due to religious 
animosity, excited by the Persian descent 
and Shiite heresy of the slain man, his 
father, the kush begi, having been a Per- 
sian slave who rose to eminence by mar- 
rying a cast-off wife of thelate amir. But 
there seemed to be sufficient reason for 
believing that the act was really an expir- 
ing effort of outraged patriotism, the blow 
being directed against the minister who 
was supposed to be mainly responsible 
for the Russophil tendencies of the gov- 
ernment, and who had inflamed the in- 
dignation of the more bigoted of his 
countrymen by countenancing the advent 
of the railway, and thus setting the seal 
upon Bokharan humiliation. Whichever 
of these explanations be correct, the mur- 
derer was successful in his object, but 
paid the penalty by a fate consecrated in 
the immemorial traditions of Bokhara, but 
a startling incident under the new régime. 

He was handed over by the amir to the 
relatives of the murdered man. By them 
he was beaten with sticks and stabbed 
with knives. Accounts vary as to the 
actual amount of torture inflicted upon the 
miserable wretch; but it is said that his 
eyelids were cut off or his eyes gouged 
out. In this agonizing condition he was 
tied to the tail of an ass and dragged 


'through the streets of the town to the 


market-place, where his body was quar- 
tered and thrown to the dogs. It is con- 
soling to know that this brutal atrocity, 
the vendetta of the East, was enacted in 
the absence of the Russian resident, who, 
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it is to be hoped, would have interfered to 
prevent its accomplishment had he been 
upon the spot. 

The interior of the city is a wilderness 
of crooked alleys, winding irregularly be- 
tween the blind walls of clay-built houses, 
which are without windows and have no 
aperture in their front but closeiy barred 
wooden doors. Trees line one of the 
principal streets and hang above the fre- 
quent tanks and pools, which are neither 
so large, so well filled, nor so clean as those 
in Indian towns. On the contrary, the 
water is often low and stagnant; and if 
the pool is in the neighborhood of a 
mosque, being considered holy, it is used 
for drinking as well as for washing, and 
spreads the germs of the various endemic 
diseases. The largest of these reservoirs 
is the Liabe-haus Divan-begi, near one of 
the most frequented mosques. Eight rows 
of stone steps descend to the water, in 
which men are always dipping their 
hands.’ The surrounding space is a popu- 
lar lounge; and cooked meats, confection- 
ery, fruits, and tea are dispensed from 
rows of stalls under an avenue of mulberry- 
trees. 

From dawn to sunset the largest crowd 
is collected in the Righistan, or market- 
place in the north-west of the town. Every 
square foot of the surface is occupied by 
stalls and booths, which are frequently 
shaded by awnings of woven reed balanced 
on poles, like the umbreilas of the fzkirs 
on the banks of the Ganges at Benares. 
Here men come to buy provisions, meat, 
flowers, and fruit. The butchers’ coun- 
ters are covered with the Auadiuks or fat 
rumps of the so-called pig-tailed sheep, of 
which Marco Polo said, six hundred years 
ago, “that they weigh thirty pounds and 
upwards, and are fat and excellent to eat.” 
Blocks of rose-colored rock salt from the 
mines near Karshi were exposed in great 
abundance. Flowers appeared to be very 
popular, and many of the men wore a 
sprig of yellow blossom stuck behind the 
ear. Street vendors of meat went about 
shouting their wares, which consisted of 
kebobs and patties on trays. Fruit was 
extraordinarily luxuriant and good. Mag- 
nificent melons were sold at not more than 
a farthing apiece; and the price of lus- 
cious white grapes was only a rouble (two 
shillings) for eight pouds, or two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight English pounds. 





a very respectable animal would cost 
about £10. 

At the extremity of the Righistan rises 
the Ark or citadel, raised on a lofty eleva- 
tion a mile in circumference, and sur- 
rounded by a high, battlemented wall. 
The entrance gateway is approached bya 
paved slope and leads between two tow- 
ers, above which is fixed the European 
clock made for the tyrant Nasrullah by 
the Italian prisoner, Giovanni Orlandi, as 
the ransom for his life.* Within the Ark 
are situated the palaces of the amir and 
the kush begi, the treasury, and the State 
prison. Sauntering out one morning quite 
early I endeavored to penetrate into its 
interior, but was stopped and sent back 
by the frowns and gesticulations of a 
crowd of natives seated in the doorway. 
Somewhere in this pile of buildings was 
the horrible hole, or bug-pit, into which 
Stoddart and Conolly were thrown. It is 
said for some time to have been sealed up, 
though the fact that quite recently this 
was a common mode of Bokharan punish- 
ment is proved by the experience of the 
French travellers MM. Bonvalot and Ca- 
pus, who visited the Bokharan fortress of 
Karshi in 1882, and were shown there a 
subterranean hole from which a sickening 
stench exhaled, and in which they heard 
the clank of chains, and saw the uplifted, 
despairing hands of the poor wretches im- 
mured below. The Zzmes correspondent 
who visited Bokhara a few months before 
I did was shown a part of the existing 
Zindan or prison, which he described ina 
letter to the Zz7es (October 2, 1888). But 
either the officials must have had intima- 
tion of his visit, or he was not shown the 
worst part; for one of my companions, 
being admitted without warning, found one 
hundred prisoners huddled together in a 
low room, and chained to each other by 
iron collars round their necks, wooden 
manacles on their hands, and fetters on 
their feet, so that they could neither stand 
nor turn nor scarcely move. Possibly the 
Zindan is not the same as the Khana 
Khaneh, where Stoddart was tortured. 
M. Tcharikoff, the resident, told me at 
Tashkent that the present amir upon his 
accession shut up one of these prisons, the 
hundred and thirteen criminals who had 
long lain there being brought out, some of 
them beaten, and a few executed, but the 
majority released ; and it may have been 
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Peaches, apricots, and the celebrated Bok- | to the Khana Khaneh that he referred. 
haran plums were not then in season. | However this be, the facts I have related 
Not far away was the horse market and | 

donkey market. A horse might be pur-| »* Forthe pathetic story of this man vide Schuyler’s 


chased at any price from 5s. to £30; but; Turkestan, vol. ii., p. 90. 
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will show that there still remains much to 
be done in mitigating the barbarity of na- 
tive rule. 

At all hours the most interesting portion 
of the city is the Tcharsu, or Great Ba- 
zaar, one of the largest and most impor- 
tant in the East. It covers a vast extent 
of ground, and is said to consist of thirty 
or forty separate bazaars, of twenty-four 
caravanserais for the storage of goods and 
accommodation of merchants, and of six 
‘imis, or circular vaulted spaces, from 
which radiate the principal alleys, shaded 
with mats from the sun, and crowded with 
human beings on donkey-back, on horse- 
back, and on foot. Huge e@rbas crash 
through the narrow streets and just shave 
the counters on either hand. Behind 
these, in small cupboard-like shops, squat 
the Oriental tradesmen surrounded by 
their wares. Long lines of splendid cam- 
els laden with bales of cotton march super- 
ciliously along, attached to each other by 
a rope Sond round the nose, the cartilage 
of which is forbidden to be pierced, in the 
familiar fashion of the East, by a humane 
decree of the late amir. Indifferent parts 
we may see the armorers’ shops, the turn- 
ers’ shops, where the workman turns a 
primitive lathe by the aid of a bowstring; 
the vendors of brightly painted red and 
green saddles with tremendous pommels 
inlaid with ivory; of skabragues, or sad- 
dlecloths, a speciality of Bokhara, made 
of crimson velvet gorgeously embroidered 
with gold and silver thread, and powdered 
with silver spangles ; of black curly lamb- 
skin fleeces from Karakul ; of leather belts 
stuck with knives; of the bright green 
tobacco or snuff which the natives chew 
with great avidity, and which is carried 
in a tiny gourd fastened with a stopper ; 
of pottery coarse in texture but spirited 
in design; of water-pipes, or ¢chi/im,:in 
which two tubes project from a brass- 
mounted gourd, one of them holding the 
charcoal and tobacco, the other for the 
smoker’s mouth; of embroideries exe- 
cuted in large flowery patterns, and for 
the most part in crimson silk on a cotton 
ground, by a needle fixed in a wooden 
handle like a gimlet. Elsewhere are the 
bazaars for harness, carpets, rope, iron, 
hardware, skins, dried fruits, and drugs, 
the latter containing, in addition to med- 
icines, cosmetics for the ladies’ eyebrows 
and lashes, and rouge for their cheeks and 
nails. Whole streets are devoted to the 
sale of cotton goods, gaudy Bokharan vel- 
vets and rainbow-colored native silks and 
tissues. Here leather riding-trousers, or 
chumbar, are procurable, stained red with 
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madder, and showily embroidered with 
silk down the front. There are displayed 
green leather boots all in one piece, or 
long riding-boots with turned-up toes and 
ridiculously high pointed heels. 

Russian samovars, or tea-urns, are sold 
in great numbers, and one simmers in 
almost every shop, tea being as constant 
a beverage here as it is in Japan, or as 
coffee is in Constantinople. I thought 
the jewellery insignificant and poor. But 
on the other hand, the brass and copper 
work, which is confined to a separate 
bazaar, resounding the whole day with a 
mighty din of hammers, is original and 
beautiful. Elegant Aungans, or brass 
ewers, may be purchased; and every va- 
riety of bowl, beaten into quaint designs 
and shapes, or with a pattern chiselled 
into the metal through a surface coating 
of tin. I was more than once offered sil- 
ver coins of the Greco-Bactrian dynasty, 
bearing the inscription BAZIAEV EVOV- 
AHMOZ, 

Bargaining was only to be pursued with 
great patience and much cajolery, the 
vendor being as a rule by no means anx- 
ious to part with his article except fora 
considerable profit. Crowds will collect 
round a European as he is endeavoring to 
make a purchase, following each stage of 
the transaction with the keenest interest, 
and applauding the rival strategy. The 
object under discussion will be passed 
from hand to hand, and each will give his 
own opinion. Usually a volunteer middle- 
man detaches himself from the crowd, and 
with a great show of disinterestedness 
affects to conciliate the owner and to com- 
plete the bargain. A good deal of gestic- 
ulation must of necessity be employed, for 
with a total ignorance of Tartar on the one 
side, and of English, German, or French 
on the other, and only an infinitesimal 
command of Russian on both, progress is 
difficult. The shopkeeper is very amen- 
able to personal attention. He likes to be 
patted on the back and whispered to in 
the ear ; and if, after a prolonged struggle, 
repeated perhaps for two or three days, 
you can at length get hold of his hand 
and give it a hearty shake, the bargain 
is clenched and the purchase is yours. 
The people struck me as very stupid in 
their computations, requiring calculating- 
frames with rows of beads in order to 
make the simplest reckoning, and being 
very slow in exchange. But I thought 
them a far less extortionate and rascally 
lot than their fellows in the marts of Cairo 
or Stamboul. Jenkinson’s description of 
the Bokharan currency still holds good : — 
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Their money is silver and copper ; for golde, | 
there is none currant; they have but one piece | 
of silver, and that is worth 12 pence English; | 
and the copper money are called pooles, and 
120 of them goeth to the value of the said 12¢., 
and is more common paiment than the silver. 

At the time of my visit the silver Zexga 
was worth about fivepence, and contained 
sixty-five of the little copper pus. 

It is quite evident that the Russians 
possess a complete monopoly of the im- 
port trade from Europe. Earlier travellers 
report having seen many Birmingham and 
Manchester goods. I only noticed one 
shop where English wares were being 
sold, and they had come through a Bom- 
bay firm. Russian prints, calicoes, and 
cottons are successfully competing with 
the far more beautiful native materials, 
and hideous brocades from Moscow de- 
baunch the instinctive good taste of the 
East. Russian iron, hardware, and por- 
celain have driven out the native manu- 
facture of these articles. Kerosene lamps 
are beginning to take the place of the’ 
mutton-grease candles, till a year ago the 
only means of lighting, and the sewing- 
machine buzzes in the cotton-seller’s shop. 

In another direction a great change may 
be traced to the last two or three years. 
For a long time the considerable trade 
with Russia was not in Russian hands. 
Native merchants, travelling by Orenburg 
to Nijni Novgorod, taking with them silk 
and cotton stuffs, camels’ hair, goats’ hair, 
wool, and furs, and:-bringing back Russian 
commodities, reaped the double profit. 
In 1873, Dr. Schuyler reported that there 
was only one Russian merchant in Bok- 
hara. Now that the railway has been 
opened, and communication is easy, the 
Russians are awakening to the possibili- 
ties of this vast untilled field of operation. 
Native monopoly is challenged in every 
quarter. There are branches in Bokhara 
of the Imperial Russian Bank, of the Cen- 
tral Asian Commercial Company, and of 
the Russian Transport Society; and of 
private firms, such as those of Messrs. 
Nadjeschda, Djukoff, Burnascheff, Dur- 
schmitt, Stein, Neumann, etc., all of whom 
are doing a lucrative business, and some 
of whom have started branches in other 
towns of the khanate. Dr. Heyfelder has 
estimated the present Russo-Bokharan 
trade as having a value of one hundred 
and forty million roubles, or fourteen mil- 
lions sterling.* Let me quote his own 
words in a more recent production to which 
I have already been indebted : + — 





* Transkaspien und Seine Eisenbahn, 1888. 
+ Unsere Zeit, October, 1888. 
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In the summer of 1888 the landowners from 
Poltawa came to the Amir’s dominion and 
bought up live sheep in Kara Kul, which they 
took home by the railway. From Moscow 
came buyers of lambskins; from Asia Minor, 
French dealers for the export of walnut-trees ; 
from the Caucasus, Armenians and Jews, who 
bought huge quantities of carpets, so that the 
price was almost doubled. Not asingle guest 
who attended the opening ceremonies, not one 
of the travellers from France, England, Italy, 
and Russia, who journeyed over the half- 
finished line, went away without purchasing 
some silks, embroideries, metal-work, arms, 
or knives. But they also brought with them 
European innovations; and already, in the 
winter of 1888, the bazaars were stocked with 
articles never before seen: porcelain, lamps, 
glasses, mirrors, brushes, writing materials, 
coffee, preserves, biscuits. At the railway 
stations appeared cards, cigars, beer, wine, 
brandy (the sale of which on their own soil 
the Bokharans have prohibited by agreement). 
European furniture, partly imported, partly 
imitated in uncouth fashion, came in the wake 
of European needs; European buildings in a 
modest way are springing up along the rail- 
road; and near his country-seat at Kari, the 
Amir has of his own accord had built two 
Russian edifices, the one in modern, the other 
in old Russo-Byzantine style. They are in 
stone, and are architecturally tasteful and 
pretty. Moreover, ‘some engineers have con- 
structed the station buildings in beautifully 
hewn freestone and marble from the neighbor- 
ing rocks, as an example to the Sarmatians 
for the use of their rich mountain stones and 
marbles. 


What a revolution the railway is on the 
verge of introducing in Bokhara, these de- 
tails from the highest authority will enable 
us to judge. 

Not yet, however, is the effect very no- 


ticeable to a stranger’s eye. Customs 
and methods prevail which date from 
an immemorial antiquity, and alternately 
transport the observer to the Bagdad of 
Haroun al Raschid and to the Hebrews of 
the Mosaic dispensation. Ina low, dark 
hovel I saw corn being ground by a mis- 
erable horse, which with blinded eyes, and 
his nose tied to a beam overhead, was 
walking round and round a narrow circle, 
and causing to revolve an upper and a 
nether millstone below the surtace of the 
I saw cotton being carded by the 


smaller one being fixed to the ceiling and 
the larger one attached to its string bya 
cord, and struck bya mallet so as to cause 
a smart rebound. One morning in the 
| bazaar we observed a crowd collected in 

the street round a mounted horseman, and 
| presently howls of pain issued from the 
| centre of the throng. It turned out to be 
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the reis-i-shariat, a religious functionary | 
or censor of morals —an affice which was | 


revived a century ago by Amir Maasum 
— whose duty it is to ride about the town, 
compelling people to attend the schools 
or mosques, and inspecting weights and 
measures. He was engaged upon the lat- 
ter operation, and was comparing the stone 
weights in a shop, which are often substi- 
tuted for metal because of their cheapness, 
with the standard weight. The luckless 
shopkeeper, convicted of fraud, was forth- 
with stripped bare in the street, forced to 
kneel down, and soundly castigated on the 
back with a leather thong whip, carried by 
the reis’s attendants. The features of 
the crowd expressed a faint curiosity, but 
not a trace of another emotion. 

I have more than once quoted the words 
of Dr. Heyfelder. This gentleman, whom 
I was fortunate enough to meet, and in 
whose company I stayed at Bokhara, de- 
serves a more than passing mention. He 
is a German by birth, who served as 
chief of the medical staff with Skobeleff 
through his famous Turkoman campaign 
in 1880-1, and has acted in a similar ca- 
pacity to General Annenkoff’s railway 
battalions since. Having now lived fora 
year and a half in Bokhara, he is, next to 
the Russian diplomats, the highest author- 
ity upon the place and people; and owing 
to the immense popularity which his ami- 
ability and gratuitous offering of profes- 
sional services have procured him, enjoys 
opportunities of seeing the interior life of 
Bokhara which even they do not share. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the part 
which his manners and generosity have 
played in the pacification of this whilom 
haunt of fanaticism. As early as six in 
the morning people crowd into the Em- 
bassy to see him. Very often so childish 
is their faith that they do not ask for a 
prescription, but simply implore his touch. 
At first the women declined to unveil, 
would not allow him to feel their pulse, 
and only communicated with him through 
the medium of a male reiative. Famil- 
iarity, however, is fast obliterating this 
suspicion. When the lately murdered 
divan begi was lying on his death-bed, 
and his life-blood was ebbing away, he 
kept asking every few minutes for the 
doctor. The latter was unfortunately at 
a distance, and, owing to a block on the 
railway, could not come. A fat old beg, 
he told me, came to him one day and said, 
“Can you make me better? I suffer from 





eating four dinners a day.” ‘“ Certainly,” 
said the doctor, “eat three.” Thereupon | 
the old gentleman became very angry and | 
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retorted, “‘ How can I eat less when I am 
called upon to entertain venerable foreign- 
ers?” [asked the doctor whether it was 
out of benevolence that he continued to 
reside in Bokhara. “Yes,” he replied, 
“and as a pioneer of civilization.” 

The object in which he is specially in- 
terested is the extirpation of the well- 
known Bokharan disease, the reshfa, or 
filaria medinensis,a parasite which can- 
not even now be better described than in 
the words of Anthony Jenkinson three 
hundred years ago: — 


. There is a little river running through the 
middes of the saide Citie, but the water thereof 
is most unholsome, for-it breedeth sometimes 
in men that drinke thereof, and especially in 
them that be not there borne, a worme of an 
ell long, which lieth commonly in the legge 
betwixt the flesh and the skinne, and is pluckt 
out about the ancle with great art and cun- 
ning; the Surgeons being much practised 
therein, and if shee breake. in plucking out, 
the partie dieth, and every day she commeth 
out about an inche, which is rolled up, and so 
worketh till shee be all out. 


So common is this malady in Bokhara 
that every fifth person suffers from it ; and 
the same individual may be harboring at 
the same time from two to ten, nay, from 
twenty to thirty, of these worms. Their 
extraction is not difficult or dangerous 
unless, as Jenkinson said, part of the worm 
is broken off and left in the flesh, when 
suppuration and consequent risk may en- 
sue. When extracted it is sometimes from 
two to three feet long, and has the appear- 
ance of a long string of vermicelli. A 
curious feature is that the most minute 
examination of the drinking-water of Bok- 
hara under the microscope has never re- 
vealed the reshta germ. Nor, again, has 
Dr. Heyfelder ever discovered or identi- 
fied a male specimen. He is inclined to 
think that the female, being oviparoue, 
pushes her way to the surface of the skin 
when full of young; each reshta, upon 
dissection, being found to contain from 
half a million to a million embryo worms. 
Either the male dies after fertilization, or 
the parasite is bisexual. The embryos, if 
occasionally dosed with a drop of water, 
will continue to live for six days. The 
doctor has made frequent efforts to obtain 
statistics from the natives both at Bokhara 
and Samarkand, as to the character, area, 
and probable causes of the affliction, but 
has failed to obtain any replies. It is by 
no means certain even that it is necessa- 
rily to be traced to the waters of the 
Zerafshan. Higher up the river it is more 
rare. At Kermineh it is quite an excep 
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tion, at Samarkand it is only found when | 
imported, and at Jizakh, once a centre of 
the disease, it has been immensely re- 
duced since the Russian occupation and 
superintendence of the water supply. The 
filthy condition of some of the open pools 
at Bokhara is quite sufficient to account 
for its wide propagation in that place. 
One of the commonest causes of reproduc- 
tion is the shocking. carelessness of the 
barbers, who are the professional extract- 
ors of the worm, and who throw down the 
living parasite, which very likely crawls 
away and multiplies its species a hundred 
thousand fold in some pool or puddle. 
Dr. Heyfelder would have a law passed 
that every reshta shall be burned upon 
extraction. By these means, coupled with 
a stringent supervision of the water sup- 
ply, and a universal use of filters, he be- 
lieves that the disease could be eradicated 
in ten years. 

With a few words about the reigning 
amir of Bokhara, Seid Achad Khan, I will 
couclude. Though the fourth son of his 
father, and the offspring of a slave, he 
was yet, on account of his superior intelli- 
gence, selected by Mozaffur-ed-din as his 
heir. The Russians wisely acquiesced in 
this nomination, and, taking time by the 
forelock, despatched the young man to St. 
Petersburg (where now also they are edu- 
cating his younger brother), to imbibe 
Russian tastes and to be duly impressed 
by the coronation of the czar. When he 
came back he told Dr. Heyfelder, in re- 
sponse to a query, that what he liked best 
in Russia was the lemonade and ice at 
Moscow ; an answer which reminds one of 
Edmund O’Donovan’s tale of the man who 
had been a servant of the Persian Em- 
bassy in London for nine years, and who, 
having returned to his native land, said 
that his dearest recollections of the Brit- 
ish metropolis were its corned beef and 
bitter ale. 

When the cld amir died in 1885 the 
Russians and their candidate were not 
caught napping. The death of Mozaffur- 
ed-din was concealed from the populace 
for twelve hours, and the fidelity of the 
troops and approaches to the palace were 
assured by the prompt measures taken by 
the aged kush begi. Messengers were 
despatched at full gallop to Kermineh, of 
of which place Seid Achad was beg, or 
governor. As soon as the death of the 
amir leaked out a rumor was spread that 
Russian troops were advancing upon the 


young prince, arriving with the utmost 
speed from Kermineh, rode into the capital 
and ascended the throne of his fathers 
without striking a blow. His eldest 
brother, Abdul Melik, who rebelled against 
his father seventeen years ago, has for 
some time been a fugitive in India, and is 
detained by the British government at 
Abbotabad. Another elder brother, who 
was beg of Hissar at the time of his 
brother’s accession, and who also con- 
templated rebellion, was quietly removed 
as a State prisoner to Baisun.* The op- 
position, if it exists, has not dared to lift 
its head since. 

Seid Achad is a young man of twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine years of age, tall, 
black-bearded, dignified, and intelligent. I 
saw him at Bokhara. Clad in magnificent 
robes, and riding at the head of a long 
cavalcade through the bazaar, he looked 
worthy to be an Oriental monarch. Little 
is publicly known of his character, which I 
heard variously reported as inoffensive and 
avaricious. Nor is it possible to tell how 
far he is popular with his subjects, Oriental 
respect for the title outweighing all con- 
siderations for the personality of its bearer. 
If he can persuade them that he is still 
something more than a gilded marionette, 
as the Russians are politic enough to allow 
him to do, and if at the same time he tac- 
itly takes his orders from Tashkent, there 
is no reason why he should not retain his 
crown. An amir of Bokhara may well 
continue to exist on the same footing as a 
nizam of Hyderabad, or a maharajah of 
Kashmir. The Russians take great credit 
to themselves for having persuaded the 
young sovereign to issue a decree in 1886 
totally abolishing slavery in the State of 
Bokhara, and giving to each mana written 
certificate of his freedom —a step which 
would hardly have been necessary if 
Clause XVII. of the Treaty of 1873 had 
been at all faithfully carried out : — 


The traffic in human beings, being contrary 
to the law which commands man to love his 
neighbor, is abolished forever in the territory 
of the Khanate. In accordance with this re- 
solve the strictest injunctions will be given by 
the Amir to all his Beys to enforce the new 
law, and special orders will be sent to all bor- 
der towns where slaves are transported for 
sale from neighboring countries, that should 
any such slaves be brought there, they shall 
be taken from their owners and set at liberty 
without loss of time. 


The relations between the two courts 





town. The presence of General Annen- 
koff in the neighborhood was turned to 
useful advantage, and in his company the 


* For an account of this incident vide M. Bonvalot’s 
| new work, just published, Through the Heart of Asia, 
| 1889, vol. i., p. 230-1. 
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are in the capable hands of M. Tcharikoff, | 


a most accomplished man, speaking En- 
glish fluently, and a thorough master of 
Oriental politics. 

Among the prerogatives which are left 
to the amir are the possession of a native 
army, and the insignia anc retinue of an 
Asiatic court, The former is said to con- 
sist of about twelve thousand men (in 
Vambéry’s time it was forty thousand), 
but resembles an irregular gendarmerie 
rather than a standing army. I expect 
that its value, which might be guessed by 
analogy with the least warlike forces of 
the native princes in India, was very ac- 
curately gauged by the governor-general 
of Transcaspia, General Komaroff, who 
laughed when I asked him if he thought 
the Bokharan soldiers were any good, and 
said, “‘ They are possibly better than the 
Persians.” Their uniform consists of a 
black sheepskin shako, a loose red tunic 
with leather belt and* cartridge-pouch, 
abundant pantaloons, and big leather 
boots. It is closely modelled on the Rus- 
sian lines, and includes even Russian 
shoulder-straps. Each soldier is armed 
with some kind of musket and a sword; 
and the words of command, which were 
framed by a Cossack deserter named 


Popoff, who organized the army for the 
late amir, are delivered in a mixture of 


Russian, Tartar, and English. The men 
are said to be volunteers, and while serv- 
ing to receive pay equal to from £10 to 
£20 a year. The ideai of military effi- 
ciency in Bokhara seems to be limited to 
precision in detail, in which I was assured 
by some European officers that they are 
very successful. Every movement is 
smartly executed to the sound of a bugle, 
and the voice of the officers, whose uniform 
is fantastic and appearance contemptible, 
is never heard. There are some hundred 
and fifty signals, which it is not surprising 
to hear that it takes a man several years 
to learn. Where the British soldier is 
ordered to pile arms and to stand at ease, 
the Bokharan sits down on the ground. 
Some years ago the drill contained a 
movement of a most interesting character, 
which has since been abandoned. At a 
given signal the soldiers lay down upon 
their backs, and kicked their heels in the 
air. This was copied from the action of 
Russian troops in one of the earlier en- 
gagements, where, after crossing a river, 
they were ordered to lie down and shake 
the water out of their big top-boots. The 
retreating Bokhariots saw the manceuvre, 
and attributed to it a magical share in the 
Russian victory. 





‘is beginning to rise and to dissolve. 
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The Bokharan court is still surrounded 
by al! the pomp and much of the mystery 
of an Asiatic régime. Theamir is treated 
as a sort of demigod, whom inferior be- 
ings may admire from a distance. No 
glimpse is ever caught of the royal harem. 
Batchas, or dancing-boys, are among the 
inseparable accessories of the palace, and 
represent a Bokharan taste as effeminate 
as it is depraved. An audience with the 
amir is attended with much formality, and 
is followed on his part by an offering of 
gifts. No European can be presented ex- 
cept in uniform or in evening dress. One 
of my companions, who was a relative of 
the governor-general, having been granted 
an audience, found that he had not the req- 
uisite garments in which to go. Accord- 
ingly 1 had to rig him out in my evening 
clothes with a white tie anda Bond Street 
shirt. Etiquette further requires the pres- 
entee to ride to the palace on horseback ; 
and a more comic spectacle than an En- 
glish gentleman in a dress-suit riding in 
broad daylight in the middle of a gaudily 
dressed cavalcade through an Oriental 
town cannot be conceived. At such mo- 
ments even the English breast yearns for 
a decoration. When the audience is over 
a dastarkhan is served, one or more 
horses with embroidered saddlecloths and 
turquoise-studded bridles are brought in, 
and he “whom the king delighteth to 
honor” is sent home with a wardrobe full 
of brilliant &ha/ats. 

On leaving Bokhara I could not help 
rejoicing at having seen it in what may 
be described as the twilight epoch of its 
glory. Were I to go again in later years 
it might be to find electric light in the 
highways. The king of Korea has it at 
Seoul, a surely inferior capital. The amir 
of Afghanistan has it at Kabul. Then 
why not he of Bokhara? It might be to 
see window-panes in the houses, and to 
meet with trousered figures in the streets. 
It might be to eat sakuska in a Russian 
restaurant and to sleep ina Russian hotel; 
to be ushered by a ¢chinovnik into the 
palace of the Ark, and to climb for fift 
kopecks the Manari Kalian. Who can tell 
whether Russian beer will not have sup- 
planted tea, and vodka have supplemented 
opium? Civilization may ride in the Dev- 
il’s wagon, but the Devil has a habit of 
exacting his toll. What could be said for 
a Bokhara without a kush begi, a divan 
begi, and an inak, without its mullahs 
and kalendars, its sokhsabas and its mir- 
zabashi, its shabraques, and tchapans, 
and khalats? Already the mist of ages 
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lineaments are losing their beautiful vague 
mystery of outline. It is something, in 
the short interval between the old order 
and the new, to have seen Bokhara while 
it may still be called the Noble, and be- 
fore it has ceased to be the most interest- 
ing city in the world. 
GEORGE N. CURZON. 


From The Saturday Review. 
CHANGING CAIRO. 


Few cities have changed more rapidly 
in a century than Cairo. Hope’s Anasta- 
sius goes there “expecting, if not an 
earthly, at least an aquatic, paradise, and 
finds filth and ruins on the outside and 
filth and misery within.” This was prob- 
ably a true description of the “ Victorious 
City ” at the close of the last century in 
the time of the Memlook Beys. Paton’s 
usetul book paints a picture of the Egyp- 
tian capital in Mohammed Ali’s time, and 
supplies a back scene to set off the busy 
crowds with which Lane peopled the 
streets and bazaars. It has been truly 
said that Lane’s book should have been 
called * The Modern Cairenes,” and not 
“The Modern Egyptians.” His delinea- 
tions of Arab life’are given with the mi- 
nuteness and accuracy of photography, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that noth- 
ing described by Lane need be described 
by any other hand. In the preface to the 
edition of 1862 he mentions a contem- 
plated chapter on “ Late Innovations in 
Egypt;” but he decided not to add it to 
the book, which he left as “a consistent 
picture of the best time of the rule of 
Mohammed Ali —the years which closed 
the record of an exclusively Eastern na- 
tion.” 

The work of change began in the neigh- 
borhood of the Ezbekieh. The long, un- 
even street, called after the physician Clot 
Bey, was made to allow of easy access to 
the Shubra Road and the Shubra Palace. 
Then streets were built in front of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, and a grove of majestic 
trees was cut down to make way for shops 
and mansions. A few of these splendid 
specimens remain in the front of Nubar 
Pasha’s large, brown-colored house, on the 
way to the railway station. One is shown 
in the garden of Shepheard’s Hotel as the 
tree under which General Kleber was as- 
sassinated ; but it seems probable that he 
was killed near the house used as the 
French headquarters, and old residents 
say that a tree to which this legend was 





!attached stood between the present khe= 


divial hotel and the Ezbekieh Gardens. 
Supposing Kleber to have given his mem- 
orable breakfast-party at the headquarters, 
which then stood in a garden, and to have 
walked out with his architect to see some 
alterations, he might readily have met his 
death on the spot where old inhabitants 
say the tree now cut down stood. It 
would have been quite out of his way to 
go to Shepheard’s. In the reigns of 
Abbas Pasha and Said Pasha Cairo ex- 
tended towards the north-east. A group 
of houses which Abbas built to afford hos- 
pitality to some Bedouins who did not 
wish to enter the city formed the nucleus 
of an important suburb. Said built bar- 
racks, a palace, and an observatory, and 
soon a number of tall houses of the Levan- 
tine type arose connecting the public 
buildings with Cairo proper. These 
houses are occupied largely by Syrians 
and Copts, and have the advantages of a 
good position and a wide prospect of des- 
ert. But Ismail decreed that his African 
Paris was to occupy a lower and less 
healthy site. The waste ground with the 
large trees, not far from Shepheard’s Ho- 
tel, became the Ezbekieh Gardens. Close 
by was his Opera House and its spacious 
place, and thence stretched southwards 
long streets shaded with lebbek-trees, lined 
with houses of every variety of architec- 
ture. This Ismaliya quarter has gone on 
increasing. The year of the “events” 
and the uneasy feeling prevalent just be- 
fore Arabi’s movement checked enterprise 
for a time, but since the British occupa- 
tion houses have been built rapidly. They 
are high, many-storied buildings of an 
Italian type, with small balconies and 
marble staircases, and florid ceilings, 
where plump Cupids repose on solid banks 
of cloud. They are pretentious, and built 
to be let in flats to English officers and 
visitors who come as health-seekers. Re- 
cently Cairo has developed in anotber 
direction. Between the canal and the 
Boulak Road lay a large piece of waste 
land, on which a few native Arab squat- 
ters had built their huts. This ground 
was’ the scene of the Doseh, or Trampling, 
a custom permitted for the last time by 
the present khedive in 1880. This long- 
neglected space is now the flourishing 
suburb of Teufikieh, a mass of houses not 
differing much from those we have just 
described, and rapidly filling with native 
notables. There is no better proof of the 
practical and substantial change which 


|has taken place in Egypt than is to be 
|found in the tenancy of these houses. 
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Scores of rich Arab merchants lived in 
the squalid streets off the Muski, because, 
if they made any show, their wealth would 
be suspected, and they would be black- 
mailed by government ; but now they are 
free to exhibit the outward signs of opu- 
lence, and to have the pleasure of showing 
their prosperity to their neighbors. We 
must attribute this important change to 
the sense of security and justice which 
has resulted from the establishment of 
the khedive’s rule, with an English back- 
ing. There is now no capricious or illicit 
taxation, and men have the right to live 
up to their means without exciting jeal- 
ousy. 

Of course meantime the Cairo dear to 
artists is disappearing. The streets ex- 
hibit crowds of picturesque shapes and 
glowing colors, but they are themselves 
modernized past redemption. And not 
only does Cairo grow ugly, but it grows 
unhealthy. Sanitation is unknown in 
Egypt. People habitually live over cess- 
pools. The only source of water supply 
in Egypt is the Nile. Into this river 
the drainage flows ; and though in winter 
when the current is strong the polluting 
matter is largely diluted, in the summer, 
when the Nile and canals are nearly stag- 
nant, the water is unfit for drinking. The 
mortality, especially of children, is large, 
and the inhabitants are growing nervous. 
Hence a movement to escape from the 
evils of overcrowding, and this time the 
search for pure air and health is being 
made by an eastward movement to He- 
louan. Hitherto the distance of the rail- 
way station from the Ismaliya quarter and 
the infrequent trains have rendered access 
to this oasis in the desert difficult; but a 
new station and a good service of trains 
will soon induce men who have business 
in Cairo to reside at Helouan, which is 
only fifteen miles distant, and has many 
advantages, not the least being a panegyr- 
ist, who writes of his Spa in a style which 
combines the gravity of Baboo Moukerjee 
with the artlessness of “ English as She is 
Spoke.” This is how he describes the 
Grand Hotel: — 


This hotel is at 60 m. from the Baths, en- 
tirely built of stone, one-storied. In _ the 
centre of it there is a garden surrounded by 
a double veranda which is overgrown with 
creepers. There is a fountain in the garden, 
a carousal, and a swing. ... The ground 
floor is specially reserved for cripples who are 
not very well able to go up-stairs. There is 
another hotel at Helouan, called the New 
Hotel Paradis, kept by a Greek subject, which 
is suitable for people having small means. 





There is also a Restoration called ‘‘ The Last 
Hope,’’ some grocers and a few coffee-houses. 
Last year there was a casino at Helouan, 
where a Bohemian band of musik gave con- 
certs, and it is likely she will return this year. 


All this, especially “ the carousal,” must 
be very attractive, but the climax is 
reached when we come to the tariff of 
prices and read, “ Board and lodging, with- 
out wine, at the Grand Hotel, fifteen francs 
(twelve shillings), comprising lightening 
and attendants.” 


Jove in his Chair 
Of the skies Lord Mayor 


were to turn innkeeper, he could not give 
us more than the enterprising host of the 
Hétel des Bains promises, and the guest 
must be exacting indeed if he charges this 
programme with incompleteness. All we 
have written proves, however, how very 
rapidly Cairo is being Europeanized and 
vulgarized. The adjacent country will 
soon be covered with cafés and casinos, 
restaurants, and roulette-tables. We shall 
probably soon see a tramroad to the Pyra- 
mids and a flourishing hotel opened under 
their shadow. The moral is that those 
who wish to see any trace of the Cairo of 
the “Arabian Nights” must start for 
Egypt soon. Harriet Martineau, writing 
forty years ago, says, “The Frank resi- 
dents, however, now give up the Oriental- 
ism of Cairo, and I was perpetually told 
by them that I was looking at a half- 
European city.” What would those Frank 
residents say now? 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

FROM A CANADIAN BANK-CLERK’S 

NOTEBOOK. 

THE business of banking is generally 
regarded —and quite rightly —as a very 
serious one. The most enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the profession will hardly assert 
that it offers much scope for the display of 
wit and humor. Yet here too “the eye 
sees what it looks for;” and even a bank 
clerk bent on discovering an amusing inci- 
dent to enliven the monotony of business 
hours, will occasionally find one — in Can- 
ada, at least. The writer cannot answer 
for the mother country. 

Who, for example, could help feeling 
grateful to the unconscious humorist who. 
writes :— 


DEAR BANK — Pleas find enclosed 25 dol- 
lars, the amt of my note to The note 
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is Due Nov. 3, but I send the money to days 
a head, as I am awfully afrade of Banks. — 
Pleas send the Note to yours truly, J—— 
s—-. 


The writer of the above frankly confesses 
his mistrust of our profession. But many 
of our correspondents display a gratify- 
ing confidence in our good-will and energy. 
Among these is the country farmer who 
wishes to dispose of twelve pounds of 
salt cod-fish, and who writes to request 
the biggest bank in Moatreal to conduct 
the transaction for him. Another equally 
confiding countryman desires to invest in 
ten pounds of maple sugar through the 
same medium. 

Among the doubters is the old lady who 
presented herself the other day at the 
savings-bank department with a demand 
for the one hundred dollars she had re- 
cently deposited. She received the money, 
and forthwith retired to a seat for the pur- 
pose, it was supposed, of depositing the 
notes in her boot, according to the grace- 
ful custom of many country customers. 
But after subjecting the notes to a close 
and rather suspicious scrutiny, she got 
off her stool and handed them again to 
the teller. “I don’t want ’em,” she ex- 
plained. “I’ve got no place to keep ’em 
in athome. Why, if I was to have ’em 
in the house, Jim — that ’s my boy in the 
Inmber-trade — he’d have ’em away from 
me right off, bless him! I only wanted 
to be sure I could get them any time I 
liked.” And she departed, fully satisfied 
with the success of the experiment. 

Many of the savings-bank depositors 
cannot sign their names; in which case 
they make their mark, and a note of their 
personal appearance is entered in the 
ledger. Mistakes sometimes occur here, 
as, for example, when a young man found 
himself described, much to his disgust, as 
having “ prominent hair and black teeth.” 
Another was entered as “a small boy;” 
and the description was transferred from 
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ledger to ledger by successive clerks, un- 
til, at the age of thirty, the depositor ap- 
peared to claim his accumulated savings, 
and found difficulty in getting the money 
because he “did not answer to the descrip- 
tion.” 

“Mary Ambrose” is evidently aware 
of the necessity for clearly proving her 
identity, for when she writes to withdraw 
her savings, she is careful to sign herself, 
“ Mary Ambrose, wife of James Ambrose, 
plumber and painter, Erie City, Penn., 
and sister of William Wyer, blacksmith, 
Staffordshire, England.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Molloy is a well-known 
visitor to the same department. She is 
frequently the worse for liquor when she 
appears to transacther business. On one 
occasion she wanted to draw seventy-five 
dollars without taking the preliminary 
step of depositing them. A somewhat 
stormy interview with the ledger-keeper 
ensued, which ended in her taking her de- 
parture, at the threat of ringing for the 
police. The next day she appeared again, 
and informed him she had found the miss- 
ing money. Her remorse was poignant 
and loudly expressed. “To think,” she 
cried, “that I should have accused a gin- 
tleman like you of robbing a poor old 
woman of her savings! I’d loike foine to 
do youa bit of a koindness, just to make 
up. Now, wouldn’t you ”— very persua- 
sively — “come round to our little place 
and taste the case of whiskey my husband 
found on the wharf last night?” 

The day after that on which her hus- 
band died —he had “ found ” more whis- 
key than his constitution would stand — 
she called upon us again: “ Yes,” she 
said sadly, “he’s gone. Poor Mike. He 
was a good man.” Then brightening up, 
she added: “ But anyway, I’m all right; 
for, do you see, there’s Teddy Rooney 
down in Little Dublin aubiede on me, 
and I needn’t be a widdy a day longer 
than I like.” With which cheering reflec- 
tion she took her leave. 





AT a recent meeting of the Geographical 
Society of Stockholm, Dr. F. Svenonius read 
a paper on the origin and present state of the 
glaciers of Europe, dividing them into Alpine, 
Greenland, and Scandinavian. Referring to 
the latter, Dr. Svenonius stated that the gla- 
ciers of Sweden, to which he had devoted 
years of study, were far more important than 
was generally imagined. They could be 





divided into some twenty different groups, all 
being situated between 67° and 684° lat. N., 
z.e., between the sources of the Pile River and 
Lake Torne. They number upwards of one 
hundred, and cover a total area of at least 
four hundred square kilometres. The largest 
is the Sorjik group, the area of which is be- 
tween sixty-five and seventy-five square kilo- 
metres. Nature. 
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a 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINES, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


It presents in an inexpen- 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Isuving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every One who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPIiINnNiIons. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


‘‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian ai 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa lwing picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
isin :tself an inspiration. No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LivinG AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


« Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, a py y, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

“‘Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . Itstands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the a of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of Tue Livine AGzE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of Jetters. Withont such help he is lost.’'—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping ina libra- 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.'’— New-York 
Observer. --~ 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”’— The Watchman, Boston. 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York Tribune. 

“ Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

‘* §till holds its foremost place,”— Troy Times. 

**Continually increases in value.”— Every Evening 
Wilmington, Del. 

‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an india- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
and careful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low.’’— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

‘*In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

‘* Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE LIVING AGE. Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day. It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age. and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rivai.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of LitTe..’s Livine AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 

For $10.50, THe Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar,monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Bxtracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign m ines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a pereeet reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and a 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LiviInG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, sclénce, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 

ts pages.” 
The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the es ay -y mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer lbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AcE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer. New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodtcal literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livinec AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
ma If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 





The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its s teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the fneans of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other ‘orm 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AcE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Living AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
— aR with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE LIviING AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tne Livine AGE regularly, 
and read eee bet he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Alban Argue says: — 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly a _—— gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eelectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says it is 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livinc AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“ The pengent agecine for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says it ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 





Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
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